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In the report of the Honorable Secretary of the Navy for 1880, under 
the head of “ Equipment and Recruiting” it is stated that “At the 
close of the fiscal year there were 7322 men and boys in the service. 
There were 5272 enlistments during the year to fill the places of those 
whose term of service had expired. Reports from ships in commission 
show a marked improvement in the morale of our seamen.” And again, 
in the report of the Chief of Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting, ap- 
pended to the first-mentioned document under the head of “ Recruiting,” 
we find that “On the 30th of June last, 943 men were serving under 
continuous-service certificates. During the year, 454 honorable dis- 
charges have been issued, including 381 continuous-service certificates, 
and 449 re-enlistments have been made under such discharges and cer- 
tificates. One hundred and fifty-nine continuous-service men have re- 
ceived good-conduct badges.” 

However these statements may appear to a casual observer, they 
certainly are not encouraging to one who takes an interest in the service, 
especially when on examining previous reports he finds similar figures. 

The whole number of men allowed to the navy is 7500, and 750 
apprentices,—in all, 8250. Allowing that with three-year enlistments 
the terms of service of 334 per cent. of this number expire annually, and 
that 20 per cent. more are discharged from other causes, the number of 
vacancies would be 4400, leaving 872 to be accounted for in the number 
that actually occurred. With the number of men reported as in the 
service in 1880, using the same proportions, there should have been 
3905 vacancies, leaving 1369, or nearly 30 per cent. of the whole num- 
ber, to be accounted for. Desertion is probably the cause of this dis- 


crepancy. 
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This is certainly a large number, but it is one that could and should 
be greatly decreased. Under the most favorable circumstances,—with 
a service whose personnel is made up as ours is,—there would always 
be a number of desertions: foreigners who are in it, as they would be 
in a boarding-house, for food and shelter; men who find too late that 
they have mistaken their calling; and not a few who are allured by 
dazzling offers of employment in thinly populated countries. These 
will continue to leave us until our apprentice system supplies all our 
vacancies with Americans, intelligent enough to know when they are 
well off, brought up to the naval profession, and with feelings of na- 
tional pride. The excessive number of desertions is due, however, to 
other causes, and it is with the object of bringing some of these under 
discussion that this article has been undertaken. 

The first subjects which suggest themselves are those of pay, food, 
and clothing. 

The pay-roll of our navy foots up higher than that of any service 
in the world, and is proportionately divided between the officers and 
men. There is never any difficulty in obtaining officers, and but little 
in obtaining men. Although, as we have stated, the pay of the men is 
ample, we are not ready to say that the men are amply paid during 
their enlistment. A seaman’s pay, for instance, is twenty-one dollars and 
fifty cents per month, but this amount usually far exceeds that which he 
receives in hand at the end of each month, even after deducting the 
amount due to the government for clothing, ete. It has been a custom 
in the navy to retain a large part of a man’s pay on the books until 
the end of his enlistment. This is certainly a wise measure in regard to 
some of our men, but it is also very unjust and galling to men of in- 
telligence and respectability. Furthermore, is it not unjust that the 
government should pay interest to some of its citizens for the use of 
their money and retain that of the sailor for long periods, allowing him 
nothing for what is actually a loan? Unless fined for bad conduct, our 
men should certainly receive their well-earned wages, except a regular 
monthly amount to be retained for unforeseen emergencies or for paying 
the expenses of a substitute in case of desertion, and on this retained 
sum they should ‘be allowed a small rate of interest. The payments 
should be made semi-monthly, in order to prevent too great an accumu- 
lation of ready money, and the paymasters should be made treasury 
agents for the sale of small interest-bearing bonds, in which the men 
should be advised to invest their savings. At present the retention 
system is carried so far by some, that men have been refused permission 
to draw money—their own—with which to buy drafts to send perhaps 
to a needy relation, because it was feared that they wished to desert or 
to spend the money in other ways. It also forces the men to forego 
many pleasures and even sometimes necessaries during their cruise, only 
to fill their pockets when they are discharged with an amount which 
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they are unaccustomed to handling and which makes them the easy 
prey of land-sharks of every kind. 

The navy ration is varied and excellent in quality; in quantity it 
exceeds the actual wants of a man ; the excess is not wasted, however, but 
commuted, which furnishes each mess with a reserve fund for delicacies. 
If any of the articles deteriorate during service, it is only necessary for 
the men to complain of them: they are then examined by competent 
officers, and generally condemned. The writer knows of a case where 
canned beef, which was condemned as unfit for issue, was thrown over- 
board and afterwards eagerly collected by the men of a foreign man-of- 
war lying near. 

The regulation clothing is now excellent both in material and make. 
The prices are far below those asked for similar goods in retail com- 
merce. If clothing deteriorates, it is condemned and either reduced in 
price or not issued. The fact that a raw recruit has to purchase a com- 
plete outfit on enlistment, and that the price of this outfit is charged . 
against him in a lump, placing him largely in debt to the government, 
—a debt which is increased by the carelessness of persons unaccustomed 
to take care of clothing,—and that this amount must be refunded be- 
fore he can draw a cent of pay or be allowed out of limits, discourages 
many, and is a fruitful cause of desertion in the first year of an enlist- 
ment, and in some cases even afterwards. This fact has been many 
times represented to Congress, and the passage of a bill urged allowing 
recruits an outfit ; the amount saved to the government in other ways 
would certainly compensate the national treasury for the outlay. Fail- 
ing a bill allowing an outfit, a payment on the installment plan would 
alleviate the trouble. The regulations allow as a part of the uniform 
a canvas working suit. These suits are neat, seamanlike, and inexpen- 
sive. They are intended to be worn when work is going on, in cold 
weather over and in warm weather instead of more expensive flannel or 
cloth clothing. ‘They are worn in some ships, greatly to the benefit of 
the men’s pockets and general appearance. In others they are hardly 
ever seen, and are only a useless expense. 

Having shown that the pay, food, and. clothing as allowed by the 
government are good, and that only a little intelligent legislation or 
management is necessary to make them perfectly satisfactory to those 
concerned, and assuming that a clean hammock, mess-table, and ship 
are more or less dependent on the men themselves, we have left to 
consider the subject of the treatment of our men. 

Every person in the naval service is ruled by its laws, which are 
the Articles of War, the regulations, and such orders as may be issued 
from time to time by the higher authorities: in other words, we are all 
subject to discipline; and in Utopia the head of discipline is command ; 
its brains, intelligence; its right and left hand, reward and punishment; 
its heart, mercy and kindness, and it stands on law. 
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The rules of discipline should define the relations which exist be- 
tween the superior and the subordinate, should state, without room for 
doubt or discussion, what shall be the reward for their correct obser- 
vance and the punishment for their infraction. We have intentionally 
placed reward before punishment, because reward should be the right 
hand of discipline in the new navy, as punishment has been in the old. 

As the treatment of subordinates depends on discipline, and as 
discipline is administered according to laws, regulations, and orders, 
it naturally follows that the treatment of our men should be, to a great 
extent, controlled by the laws, regulations, and orders emanating from 
Washington. 

For convenience, these have been collected, and from what is known 
as the “blue book” the last edition of which bears the date 1876. 
Glancing at the index, one would suppose that the subject-matter would 
cover almost every possible question; in fact, however, the index itself 
is very confused, and many of the paragraphs of the text can be con- 
strued in a sufficient number of ways to suit the greatest possible 
variety of tastes, to say nothing of the confusion and doubt caused by 
the constant recurrence of those pet words of his Satanic majesty “may” 
or “can.” On one subject, however, they seem to be quite clear,— 
namely, that of rewards and punishments, 

Chapter XI. of the Navy Regulations contains two sections, the 
first devoted to the subject of “ Rewards,” the second to that of “ Pun- 
ishments.” Unfortunately, in practice the first section seems generally 
to be either entirely overlooked or so misconstrued that it loses its 
beneficial effects. The subject of the second section is but rarely over- 
looked, if its precepts are not always followed to the letter. The cruise 
of a ship may be of such a nature that it becomes almost impossible to 
carry out the regulations in regard to leaves: still, every endeavor should 
be made to compensate for enforced detention on board, and the reasons 
for it should be carefully explained to the deserving men who are 
necessarily restricted : some semblance of consistency should at least be 
attempted, so that they may not be disheartened by seeing their supe- 
riors going ashore without restriction, when they are told that the health 
of the port or the condition of affairs on shore does not warrant the ex- 
tension of the privilege to them. Nor, again, is it encouraging to them, 
when in such a cruise a rare occasion does occur for leave, to find that 
the undeserving and ne’er-do-wells are given the same privileges as 
themselves, and that the whole thing degenerates into that relic of the 
barbarous ages, “general liberty,” with its rioting and debauch, its at- 
tendant ills of courts-martial and punishment,—to say nothing of the 
disgrace which it brings to the American navy and its officers and 
men. In such cases it would certainly not be stretching the regulations 
more in one way than they are stretched in another if the lower-classed 
men were kept on board. 
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It would make this article more complete to reproduce the whole of 
the chapter referred to; but, as the volume of Navy Regulations ought 
to be accessible to those who would take an interest in this paper and 
who have read this far, and as our space is limited, we will confine 
ourselves to such comments as have been suggested by seeing the system 
properly carried out, or by seeing it so garbled that its best friends 
could never recognize it. In the first instance the result was a happy 
ship and but few desertions; and in all others, quite the contrary. 

At the outset of a cruise the commanding officer is to divide the 
men into four classes. This classification is to depend, if possible, on 
such knowledge as can be obtained in regard to the previous standing 
of the men in the service. If their records have been faithfully kept, 
this gives satisfactory results. New men are classed variously: some 
give a general liberty and use the results as a basis, others put all in the 
first class, others, again, all in the fourth. It is this starting of the class 
system which disheartens most commanding officers. Many men who 
have had bad characters during almost the whole of their previous 
enlistment have pulled up during the latter part, and have received 
honorable discharges from negligent or over-indulgent commanding 
officers ; and, per contra, there are many who by some slight misde- 
meanor at the last moment have incurred the wrath of a vindictive 
officer to the detriment of their whole record. It might be a safe and 
satisfactory plan to place at first in the first class none but good-conduct- 
badge men; in the second, none but honorable-discharge or continuous- 
service men without badges; in the third, the remainder of the crew, 
unless some are known to be fourth-class men. The conduct of the men 
aboard ship and the first third-class leave day would show who deserved 
promotion. The great difficulty is starting with too high a classification. 
It is disheartening to a moderately qualified man to be declassed, but it 
disheartens none to be elevated. The whole system of classification 
should be explained to the men at general muster, so that they may 
know that with themselves rests the amount of leave which they are 
to have. Men who continue in the fourth class for a protracted period 
should be discharged from the service. They are absolutely of no use: 
unreliable, confirmed drunkards on shore, shirkers and malingerers 
afloat, not doing a month’s work or really earning a month’s pay in 
a year, incumbrances to their shipmates, pests to their officers, and dis- 
graces to the uniform of the United States Navy, they should be rele- 
gated to the army of hoodlums and tramps to which they belong, and 
their places should be filled as soon as possible by deserving men. 

As the cruise progresses the men are to be changed in the classes in 
accordance with their conduct, ete. The regulations do not state the 
period of good conduct necessary to entitle a man to an increase in 
conduct class, nor do they designate the amount of misconduct necessary 
to entail a fall to the next lower class. Common sense would seem to 
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dictate, however, that the fall should be immediate, and that, after a 
fair classification of the crew, the period of good conduct should be suf- 
ficiently long to show a marked desire to improve, and yet not too long 
to discourage the contestant: three months has been successfully adopted 
in some ships. It is evidently the intention of the regulations that 
none but men of eminent respectability, without regard to ratings, should 
be in the first class: it would seem inconsistent, however, that a third 
or fourth class man should be found filling the rate and enjoying the 
pay of a petty officer. It is true that many officers argue that it is not 
incompatible with being a good petty officer to be an unreliable man 
and_a drunkard. Why should they not reason in the same way in 
regard to their own superiors? It is undoubtedly injurious to the 
morde of a crew, and if the rates cannot be filled from the upper 
classes it will be found much better to leave them vacant. This would 
certainly give a better class of petty officers, and the rates would be an 
additional reward to deserving men. 

In order to carry out the spirit of the system, the change from one 
class to another, either up or down,—except by sentence of at least a 
summary court,—should be one degree at a time, and not, as is now 
very often the case, from the first to the fourth at one fell swoop for a 
single offense, sometimes even before the offense has been proved, thus 
crushing all feelings of respect, and, very often, all hope of ever regain- 
ing the lost position, as the recollection of the offense remains in the 
mind of the commanding officer, all subsequent good conduct to the 
contrary. 

There are several points which inattention to, or misconstruction of, 
another paragraph of this section causes to militate against the benefits 
of the class system. According to the regulations, the requisite quali- 
fications for the first class are strict attention to duty, implicit and 
ready obedience to orders, sobriety, alacrity, courageous conduct, neat- 
ness of person and of dress, quiet and respectful demeanor, and gen- 
eral usefulness. All of these facts in regard to each member of a ship’s 
company cannot possibly be known to the commanding officer, nor can 
they be all known to any one of his subordinates; yet the command- 
ing officers of most ships take upon themselves the important matter 
of classification, or, worse still, delegate it to the executive officer. A 
board, similar to the one now authorized to recommend men to fill 
vacancies in the rates, consisting of the executive officer, the senior 
watch officer, and the officer of the division to which the man under 
consideration belongs, would be a much fairer judge of this matter ; 
their report, of course, to be subject to the approval or disapproval of 
the commanding officer. Again, some commanding officers exceed the 
regulations in allowing the columns in the record known as the con- 
duct book, headed seamanship, helm, lead, gunnery, small-arms and 
cutlass, undue weight in determining the classification of the men. 
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It is not stated definitely whether the marks are to be graded from 
5 for perfection in a branch, to 0 for no knowledge; or from 5 for perfect 
attention to the branch, to 0 for inattention. For instance, take the case 
of a man shipped from the merchant service and rated as a seaman,— 
a practice which in itself seems wrong, as the qualifications of a naval 
seaman should include many things unknown to the merchant seaman 
and which can only be obtained by service in the naval rate of ordinary 
seaman: this man is disrated in class because he received two months 
in succession the same marks in gunnery. On applying to the officer 
of his division,—who marks on the perfection scale,—he is told that he 
is improving as much as can be expected, but that his knowledge is not 
yet sufficient to warrant a higher mark. The officer of division has 
only one course left open to him: not wishing to have his subordinate 
wronged in the matter of money allowance and leave, the next month 
he gives him a 5, or, in other words, reports the man as perfectly pro- 
ficient in gunnery. Another example of a similar nature is that of a 
division officer who was forced to give all the deserving men in his 
division 5 in everything,—that having been the system of his prede- 
cessor,—in order to prevent them from losing class. Of course this 
works against the incentive to improve in the professional branches, 
puts the knowledge of the landsman on a par with that of the seaman, 
and, worse still, gives a fictitious value to the knowledge of individuals 
as shown on the ship’s books. 

According to the regulations, the men of the first class should be 
allowed such recreation as may be compatible with the demands of 
duty and with the exigencies of foreign service; an appropriate dis- 
tinction is to be made between them and the rest of the crew; to which 
is added a suggestion, probably instigated by the old trick to cause 
uncertainty, that this distinction is not to be so marked as to cause 
discontent. Why should not the distinction be as marked as the ex- 
cellence which deserves it? Why should it cause discontent, if the first- 
class list is open to all? If this clause were complied with, first-class 
men should be allowed to go ashore wherever the officers can go, and 
whenever they are not needed on board ship. The regulations further 
state that they may return at 10 P.M., and on special occasions later: 
the word “may” justifies many commanders in giving a standing order 
that liberty men are not to be allowed to come alongside after sun- 
down, thus forcing them to seek lodgings on shore. The other classes 
are to be granted leaves varying in amount from that of the first class 
to liberty on shore for twenty-four hours once in two months for the 
fourth. This certainly does not mean, however, that if a rare occasion 
presents itself for leaves all hands shall be sent ashore for forty-eight 
hours’ riot and debauch, perhaps in a quiet country town unprovided 
with a police force. Under such circumstances it could not be con- 
sidered a comparative hardship if only those deserving of leave and 
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who had been restricted for months were allowed to go, especially as 
the sick-list always shows that the general health is not improved by 
shore leave. There is another feature, which some officers have re- 
tained from the old navy “general liberty” days and have tacked on to 
the modern system of “ special leaves,” which upsets the whole arrange- 
ment: it is the custom of stopping all leave because some worthless 
characters abuse their privileges. When will the unjust rule of pun- 
ishing all for a few disappear from our navy? . 

It has been previously stated in this paper that retention of pay is 
considered an abuse, and illegal: therefore all of that part of the class 
system which refers to allowing a certain amount of pay to each class 
should be stricken out. Fining men for damaging or carelessly allow- 
ing private or public property to be damaged, or stopping pay as a 
punishment for gambling or purchasing and introducing forbidden 
articles on board ship, should be placed in the section which refers to 
punishments. 

It is stated that the boys shall be sent ashore in charge of a petty 
officer or a non-commissioned officer of marines. Would not better 
results be obtained if, instead, boys were only allowed leave when none 
but first-class men were on shore? 

At the end of a cruise, first-class-conduct men are to receive “good- 
conduct badges” before they are discharged, and the badges are to be 
presented at a general muster by the commanding officer: these badges 
are then “to be worn at general muster and on all occasions of cere- 
mony.” This is almost a dead letter. The badges are never presented 
in this manner, nor are they worn as required: thus a powerful reward 
loses all its effect, and even becomes a source of discomfort to the re- 
cipient who shows any pride in displaying it. 

Medals of honor meet about the same fate, nor in many instances 
do they ever come to those who deserve them, through the negligence 
of some commanding officers to report deeds of gallantry to the depart- 
ment. 

In regard to the section devoted to the subject of punishments but 
little need be said: much more is known about them than about the 
rewards, They are but rarely exceeded, if not always judiciously ad- 
ministered. It is not the severity of punishment which prevents mis- 
demeanor, but it is the certainty of it. Partiality, even when actuated 
by leniency, unequal punishment for equal offenses, equal punishment 
for old and new offenders, and, above all, the punishment of the inno- 
cent because the real offenders cannot be found, are all fruitful causes 
of discontent and breeders of desertion. 

Many more escape punishment by naval courts than are con- 
demned, from the cumbrous and indefinite nature of the traditions 
and regulations governing the charges, proceedings, and findings of 
those bodies; nor is there any uniformity in the sentences pro- 
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mulgated. A civilian is generally appalled, when engaged in any 
capacity in naval trials, by the complicated and unnecessary machinery 
with which he has to deal. It is to be sincerely hoped that our Judge- 
Advocate-General will be able to do something to reduce the number 
of cloudy and objectionable features of nautical jurisprudence. 

The continual changing of the officers of a ship during a cruise 
has a very bad effect on the discipline of the service. Captain A 
breaks in a ship’s company, and finally inculcates his ideas and 
versions of the regulations. All those among the crew who have 
deviated from these ideas and versions have been brought to obey 
them by punishment, or have been imprisoned, dishonorably dis- 
charged, or have deserted. Captain B then relieves Captain A, and 
in a few days, if not immediately, countermands his predecessor’s 
orders, starts a new system, and weeds out a lot more objectionists, 
Captain C then appears upon the stage, and with him comes, perhaps, 
enough raw material to repair the ravages of the past régimes. Cap- 
tain C now commences an entirely new system, taking it for granted 
that everything done during the reigns of A and B is wrong, and that 
the new element warrants him to make an entirely new start. The 
well-drilled and disciplined nucleus of the crew is entirely upset, and 
has to begin at the bottom of the ladder of organization and instruc- 
tion, to suit the attainments of the Johnny-come-lately’s; and so it goes 
on, in some ships, through the whole alphabet of command. None of 
these captains actually violate the regulations, but all have their own 
interpretation of them, including their ideas of what part they shall 
omit: the consequence is want of uniformity in discipline and customs, 
with a large number of desertions, including many of the most intel- 
ligent men enlisted. 

There is nothing so irksome to well-drilled men as to be forced to 
go over the same ground for every recruit who is quartered with them. 
The awkward squad, boats and guns crew, are sure preventives of this. 
For some unknown reason, this means is but rarely employed. 

A constant change of executive officers is, if anything, more fatal 
than that of commanders. A marked change for the better might, of 
course, be an improvement in either case, because a really inefficient, 
partial, ignorant, or slovenly officer cannot fail to cause discomfort and 
discontent, in whatever position he may be placed. 

A continual change of watch and division officers is an unending 
source of annoyance and trouble to the men. The detachment of a 
- single officer from a large ship may appear to be a small matter; but 
when we consider that it changes the divisions and stations of all of 
his juniors, it becomes a serious disturbance of the internal organiza- 
tion of a ship, equal, on a smaller scale, to a change of commanders. 

Another source of annoyance to men when at sea is the custom, 
which obtains in some ships, of placing inexperienced officers in charge 
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of the deck during the daytime. This, although it may be of great 
benefit to the officer, is certainly not so to his subordinates. The officer, 
fresh from the Academy, with but little knowledge of the customs of 
active service, and perhaps without a clear idea of what he really wants 
to do, experiments on the watch, who are perhaps mending their clothes 
or preparing for an eight hours’ out: it is jig here or jig there, it is 
calling men from one part of the ship to do work which belongs to 
those of another, it is a tirade of book seamanship applied to a man 
who is entirely innocent of wrong-doing, whilst the guilty party has 
his laugh from behind the fife-rail; and so on during the four hours. 
We do not desire to be put on record as wishing to belittle the attain- 
ments of the graduates of our alma mater, nor to throw any obstacle 
in the way of their real improvement, but we do wish emphatically to 
state that a ship of war in commission should not, except during 
drill-hours, be converted into a practice-ship, to the discomfort of all 
except the one who is gaining experience,—experience which would be 
much better gained by first noticing the manner of carrying on duty 
of the ship’s regular watch-officers. After midshipmen have acquired 
the habits of a sea-going man-of-war and are approaching the time 
for examination, they should be called upon to direct the necessary 
maneeuvres and drills, under the eyes of those competent to direct and 
correct them. 

The custom of nursing petty officers belittles them in their own 
estimation, and destroys their authority over those whom they are paid 
to command. In the army and marines, non-commissioned officers 
are considered responsible parties, and are very useful in carrying out 
the minor details of command; in the navy, petty officers, with but few 
exceptions, are considered and treated only as men occupying higher 
rates than seamen and drawing more pay. A captain-of-top musters 
his men, a few minutes afterwards a midshipman remusters them. 
The report of the petty officer goes for naught and becomes valueless. 
If he cannot be trusted to make a true muster, he should be replaced 
by some one who can, or else the position might just as well be left 
vacant and the government saved the expense of paying for service 
which it does not receive. If the pump or—that unending source of 
annoyance—the ash-whip is manned, a midshipman, instead of a petty 
officer, is sent to muster the men and oversee the work. If there are 
rope-yarns on the quarter-deck, the captain of the afterguard is sent 
for, and generally picks them up himself. If a boat is sent from the 
ship, even on the most trivial service, in most ships an officer is sent - 
in her; for what purpose is a mystery which most officers have failed 
to solve. He has little more than moral power to prevent desertion, 
he rarely prevents the men’s having a drink, and, if he does, in the 
opinion of many officers he is depriving them, as long as they do not 
abuse it, of a legitimately earned privilege; and if the coxswain is one 
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in fact as well as in name he can handle his boat quite as well as his 
superior. If by an injudicious order of the officer the boat is damaged, 
a scene generally follows between the coxswain and the first lieutenant, 
and the next morning at quarters the coxswain is reported as missing. 

There are always at the outset of a cruise, and in some ships during 
the whole of a cruise, a lot of worthless characters, alike objectionable 
to officers and the better class of the men. Some of these band them- 
selves together, and are now known as the “toughs.” They are gen- 
erally at the bottom of everything disreputable and villainous that oc- 
curs; very often they recruit their numbers from the unintelligent and 
younger members of the ship’s company ; they fill the brig and infest 
the sick-bay, they are shirkers at work and drunkards on leave. It 
is impossible, on account of existing laws, to get rid of this element on 
foreign stations, unless they run of their own accord. It is not always 
possible to prepare sufficiently severe charges against them to insure a 
sentence of dishonorable discharge from a court. There should, how- 
ever, be a regulation that the “discipline board” already referred to 
should recommend their discharge for general worthlessness, and com- 
manding officers should be authorized to send them to the United 
States by the first opportunity, their pay having been stopped from 
the date of recommendation ; or, if in a United States port, he should 
discharge them immediately. 

Men who have been dishonorably discharged very often re-enlist, 
and again become a nuisance in the service. It is almost impossible to 
detect them, either at the rendezvous or on board ship: if they are 
recognized, they should be set ashore, as they do not legally belong to 
the navy. A sure preventive of the re-enlistment of these persons is 
forbidden by Article of War 49, which forbids tattooing: otherwise a 
slight mark on some unexposed part of the body would serve as a 
warning to the examining surgeon. This possibility of re-enlistment 
takes away much of the effect of a “dishonorable discharge.” Cases 
are traditionary in the navy of men who, having been dishonorably 
discharged, have stolen or purchased honorable discharges and, by a 
change of name and field of labor, have re-enlisted; their previous 
knowledge of the customs of the navy, and the indefinite nature of 
the descriptive clauses, render detection almost impossible. 

Men who are on the “sick-list” from their own indiscretion should 
forfeit half of their pay, and those who are undergoing confinement, all 
of theirs. These forfeits should go to a fund for providing amusement 
and additional comforts to the ship’s company as a recompense for the 
extra amount of work which falls on them. A similar system works 
very well in the English service. 

A well-organized ship’s library adds very much to the amusement of 
the men, but should be coupled with reading-tables, seats, good lights, 
and writing-materials. Boat-racing, rifle- and cutlass-contests, ball- 
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clubs, foot-ball, fishing and hunting parties, minstrels, and music, go 
far to relieve the tedium of ship life, and are beneficial in other ways. 

There are a thousand and one little articles which the sailor needs 
which are not included in the paymaster’s list of small-stores, and 
which cannot even, in some ports, be obtained from the shore or bum- 
boat. A cantine, run on the mutual benefit system, would supply this 
want. The “blood-money” demanded by and given to that race of 
fiends the boarding-house-keepers is a source of annoyance to the sea- 
men during the first months of an enlistment. It is true that he alone 
is responsible for the custom and acknowledges the correctness of the 
bills. Still, if a combined official effort were made to do away with 
it, men would soon be had in plenty without the intervention of these 
harpies. 

The greatest good faith should be kept with the men in regard to 
benefits arising from long service; the intention of the government is 
excellent, but it is sometimes thwarted by ignorance or inattention. 
For instance, an old seaman is placed on the sick-list for an injured 
hand; during his sickness his time expires, and by carelessness he is 
discharged. He is not cured, and his injuries are such that he cannot 
re-enlist. The seaman becomesa pauper. There is another point which 
a slight change in the present regulation would eradicate. A man is 
discharged and receives a continuous-service certificate; he fails to 
re-enlist within the three months, but re-enlists say in four months, 
serves his time, and re-enlists on continuous service. After a second 
re-enlistment would it not be fair to allow him the time of the first 
which he forfeited ? 

If the reasoning of this article be correct, it would seem that the 
strict observance of a clearly defined set of regulations, coupled with 
kindness and impartial justice; a rigid adhesion to the class-system, 
with its attendant rewards, modified in regard to pay as proposed ; the 
granting of an outfit to recruits, and discountenancing of the boarding- 
house-keepers ; the retention during a whole cruise of the same com- 
manding and subordinate officers; the elevation and encouragement of 
petty officers, and their appointment from only the higher classes; the 
elimination of the practice-ship feature from cruising ships; the fining 
of bad characters for the benefit of the well-behaved, and their re- 
moval from the service; and the furnishing of rational amusements 
and extra comforts to the men, would go far towards really raising 
the morale of the service, and in a short time would greatly decrease 
the immense number of desertions from the navy. 


TuHEo. B. M. Mason, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 





THE ARTILLERY OF RUSSIA: 


THE Emperor of Russia is the commander-in-chief of the Russian 
army, and exercises his powers through the war ministry, which is the 
next highest military authority in the empire, and the centre of all army 
command and administration. 


i, 
THE WAR MINISTRY. 


At the head of the War Department is a general officer, who, as the 
minister, is charged with the supervision of all the different branches 
of military service. 

The war ministry is divided into twelve departments, or bureaus ; 
to the fifth department are intrusted the affairs of the artillery. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


This department is divided into seven sections, viz. : 

1. Is charged with all questions relating to the personnel and 
strength of the artillery. 

2. The management of the arsenals. 

3. The management of the fortress artillery. 

4, The armament and small-arms. 

5. The powder-works. 

6. The settlement of accounts. 
7. Estimates and contracts for material, etc. 

To the department of artillery belong also— 

(a) The artillery committee, with its chancellery section for drawing 
and lithographing.’ 

1 This paper was compiled from data furnished by the Russian war ministry, 
from the report of Major Schultz, of the Austrian general staff, from sundry bro- 
chures, from personal observations at the summer maneuvres of the Russian Im- 
perial Guard, 1876, from notes taken in the Caucasus, in the Cossack country, and 
in visits to the several institutions and establishments described. I presume there 
have been some changes since this account was written, but in the main I believe 


organization and material remain as they were.—J. P. S. 

2 The personnel and duties of the artillery committee were furnished me, but 
were lost with other notes. They do not differ materially from those already de- 
scribed as pertaining to the Italian, German, and Austrian artilleries. 
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(6) The Michael Artillery Academy. 

(c) The Michael Artillery School. 

(d) The small-arms and cartridge factories. 

At the head of the artillery bureau of the War Department is a gen- 
eral field-marshal, who is also chief of the entire artillery of Russia; he 
has two representatives, who assist him. If the chief of artillery (as is 
usually the case) is a member of the royal family, then there are two 
general field-marshals as his assistants ; they manage the affairs of the 
department under him. At present (1876) the Grand Duke Michael is 
the chief of artillery of Russia, with one representative at St. Petersburg 
and another in the Caucasus, where the grand duke resides as governor 
of the Caucasus. 


MILITARY DIVISIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


For military purposes Russia has been since 1864 divided into four- 
teen military districts. These districts, and the military authorities who 
are placed over them, correspond to those of Austria. They do not con- 
trol the troops, etc., of army corps, as in Prussia ;* their authority is con- 
fined to district limits, without regard to army corps. In fact, save the 
guard corps, army corps have not existed in time of peace, except on 
paper, the infantry and cavalry being formed into divisions ; and the dis- 
advantages of this system are fully recognized when mobilization takes 
place. The plan of organization of each corps exists, but the troops are 
not united except by a special imperial decree, which specifies how each 
corps is to be formed. If army corps are organized in time of peace, 
their commanders are directly under the orders of the general com- 
manding the military districts. 

The military districts, of which there are nine in Europe and five 
in Asiatic Russia, embrace several governments, which are named and 
numbered as follows: 

1. Military district of St. Petersburg (governments of St. Peters- 
burg, Olonetz, Archangel, Novgorod, Pskov, Esthonia). 

2. Military district of Finland (government of Finland). 

3. Military district of Vilna (governments of Vilna, Livonia, Cour- 
land, Vitebsk, Kovno, Grodno, Minsk, Mohilev). 

4, Military district of Warsaw (governments of Warsaw, Suwalki, 
Lomsha, Plock, Kalisz, Piotrkow, Kielce, Radom, Lubin, Siedlec). 

5. Military district of Kiev (governments of Kiev, Volhynia, 


Podolia). 


8 By a decree of 1877 the Russian army was divided into sixteen army corps: 
that of thé Guard has three divisions of infantry and three of cavalry ; the grenadier 
corps has three divisions of infantry and one of cavalry ; the corps from one to four- 
teen have two divisions of infantry and one of cavalry, except the first and second 
corps, which fave three divisions of infantry. The Army of the Caucasus now 


forms two army COrps. 
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6. Military district of Odessa (governments of Kherson, Bessarabia, 
Ekaterinoslav, Taurida). 

7. Kharkov (Koursk, Orel, Tchernigov, Poltava, Kharkov, Vo- 
ronezh), 

8. Moscow (Moscow, Tver, Yaroslav, Vologda, Kostroma, Vladimir, 
Nijni Novgorod, Smolensk, Kalouga, Riazan, Toula, and Tambov). 

9. Kazan (Kazan, Perm, Viatka, Simbirsk, Penza, Saratov, Astra- 
khan, and Samara). 

10. Caucasus (provinces of Kuban, Terek, Daghestan, Sakatal), 
governments of Tiflis, Erivan, Baku, Stavropol, Kutais. 

11. Orenburg (Orenburg and Ufa). 

12. Western Siberia (governments of Tobolsk, Tomsk, territories 
of Semipalatinsk and Kirghese of Siberia). 

13. Eastern Siberia (governments of Irkoutsk and Yeniseisk, terri- 
tories of Amoor and the Coast). 

14. Turkestan (comprises the provinces of Syr-Daria, Semiretchinsk, 
and Ferghana). 

Each district is commanded by a general officer, having a deputy 
or representative, and, for the management of military affairs, a military 
district council, a district staff, a district artillery command, a district 
engineer command, a district intendance bureau, a district medical 
bureau, a district inspector of hospitals. 

The district artillery command has the superior control and super- 
vision of the professional duties of the field, fortress, and local artillery 
commands within the district. These troops, as well as the artillery 
establishments, depots, etc., found within the district rayon, are also 
under their care in administrative affairs. 


Equipment of the Troops, Armament of the Fortresses, etc. 


The district artillery command is composed of three divisions, each 
of which has its sphere of action and duties. 

The first manages personal affairs, as well as those of the schools, 
education, ete. 

The second division has charge of the equipment and material, the 
technical establishments and artillery depots, together with the business 
of accounts. 

The third manages the judicial and legal affairs of the artillery. 

Several field-officers are assigned to each district artillery command, 
who perform special duty as inspectors of arms in possession of the 
troops. 


LOCAL MILITARY AUTHORITIES. 


The garrison troops in the fortresses and at fortified places, the 
troops designated for service at special points, as well as the depot and 
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instruction batteries and companies, are placed under the local military 
authorities. 

The local artillery authorities are the commanders of fortress artil- 
lery, arsenals, and depots. . 

These officers are under the authority of the artillery commanders 
of the military districts. 


THE CHIEF OF ARTILLERY OF AN ARMY. 


This officer is a general, and on the staff of the commander of the 
army. It is his duty to see that the artillery is constantly prepared for 
immediate service, and that the fortresses in or near the seat of war are 
in good defensive condition. His functions are principally those of 
supply. The army chief of artillery has an assistant, who, as his repre- 
sentative or deputy, is charged with the management of the personnel 
of the artillery. 

The duties intrusted to him, for the sake of convenience and dis- 
patch, are managed by divisions, of which there are three, each having 
its own sphere. The first division, under the immediate charge of the 
assistant, conducts the military and technical affairs of the artillery. 
The second division, under the commandant of the artillery parks, is 
occupied with all that concerns the parks. And the third division con- 
trols a number of clerks and officials for the performance of special 
duties. 

All the artillery in military districts, and all the artillery parks, 
workshops, or other artillery establishments within the theatre of war, 
whether beyond the limits of the empire or not, are under the authority 
of the chiefs of artillery of the respective armies. 


THE CHIEF OF ARTILLERY OF A CORPS. 


In each army corps there is a general of artillery, who is in command 
of all the artillery of the corps. He is subject to the orders of the corps 
commander, and besides, in time of peace, to the orders of the district 
artillery commander, and in time of war to the chief of artillery of the 
army with which he serves. In regard to the artillery of the corps, he 
has the authority and duties of a division commander. In time of 
peace he equalizes the strength of the artillery officers and detachments 
under his orders, and must inform himself of the condition of the artil- 
lery material and the equipment of the entire army corps; he must 
supervise the changes in the artillery arm, the supply and condition of 
the horses, the libraries of the artillery brigades, and the schools, in- 
struction batteries, and companies, observing that the soldiers learn to 
read and write, that the practical instruction in drill, target practice, 
distance measuring, and the laboratory work is thoroughly conducted, 
and for this purpose makes careful inspections, and submits reeommenda- 
tions in regard to the advancement and appointment of artillery officers ; 
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he also nominates the fireworkers, and gives his opinion of the petitions 
of officers for pensions or support. 

In time of war, he is specially charged with the supply of muni- 
tions, equipment, and material for the artillery and other troops of the 
army corps which are drawn from the artillery depots, arsenals, etc. ; he 
must keep the chief of staff of the corps constantly informed of the con- 
dition of the artillery. In battle, the supply of ammunition and the 
general management of the corps and divisional artillery is intrusted 
to him, subject, however, to such orders as the corps commander may 
give. 

After a battle, he makes such recommendations in reference to the 
conduct of the officers and men as he may consider advisable. 

The chief of artillery of an army corps is a lieutenant-general, and 
his personal staff consists of two officers as adjutants, one civil officer, 
four clerks, one train soldier, six officers’ servants, one four-horse 
wagon. 

THE DIVISION. 

There is no special artillery chief for the artillery of a division. 
If an artillery brigade form part of, or is attached to, an infantry or 
cavalry division, it bears the number of the division, and is under the 
orders of the division commander,—in time of peace in military matters 
(discipline) only, but in time of war in all respects. 


if. 


THE ARTILLERY TROOPS. 


They may be classified as regular and irregular. 


The Regular Artillery 


consists of (1) The field artillery; (2) The depot division; (3) The 
fortress artillery ; (4) The local artillery commands ; (5) The technical 
artillery. 

(1) To the -field artillery division belongs, (a) The foot (mounted) 
artillery ; (6) The horse artillery; (c) The field artillery parks; (d) The 
mobile field artillery establishments. 

(a) The Foot (Mounted) Artillery— With the exception of the artil- 
lery of West Siberia, the batteries are formed into brigades, and not 
regiments. Each brigade is commanded by a general officer, who is 
subordinate to the artillery commander of the district in which his bri- 
gade is stationed; and in case the brigade is included in the strength of 
an army corps, it is also under the orders of the corps artillery chief. 
If the brigade is attached to an infantry or cavalry division, it is, in 
time of peace, under the authority of the division commander for mili-. 
tary purposes, and wholly subordinate to him in time of war. 

Vou. V.—No. 3. 19 
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The batteries are commanded by field-officers, and have three 
different formations, namely,— 

1st. The normal peace formation: four guns, two caissons or carts 
(the artillery of the guard have four). 

2d. The increased peace formation: eight guns, eight caissons, and 
men for four sections. 

3d. The war formation: eight guns, eight caissons. 

The guns are fully horsed, and the battery has its entire number of 
men; these form five sections,—that is, one for every two guns, and one 
reserve section. 

The foot (mounted) artillery consists of four- and nine-pounder bat- 
teries and three-pounder mountain batteries. 

Each foot battery numbers in war eight guns; for every four- 
pounder gun and mitrailleuse there are two, and for every nine- 
pounder gun three, two-wheeled munition-wagons with each battery, 
and each four- and nine-pounder battery has two, each mitrailleuse 
battery one spare carriage. The guns of the nine- and four-pounder 
batteries have six horses in time of war, and the four-pounder foot 
batteries in peace have but four horses.‘ 

The following are the principal data of the harness, field-guns, ete. : 

The harness is of black leather, the off horse has no valise-saddle, 
the breeching and wheel traces are attached to the hames. The swing 
and lead teams are hitched to the end of the pole by lead-bars; these 
are very light and of singular make. The inside traces of the swing 
team are crossed in hitching, to equalize the pull in case the horses 
have different action. The carriages are of iron. At the time of my 
visit to Russia, all the guns were of Lavroff steel-bronze, but were un- 
satisfactory ; they were changed during the Russo-Turkish war for the 
Krupp steel of the following description : 


Designation of piece. . . Four-pounder. Nine-pounder. 
System of loading . ° - « Krupp (round wedge). Zs 
Calibre, in inches . ‘ ; ° 3.15 4.17 
Length of bore,ininches . . 73.42 72.05 
Number of grooves é ‘ < 24 
Weight of charge,inlbs. . . 3 "4,112 
Weight of shell, in Ibs. . ‘ - 35.12 27.2 
Initial velocity, in feet . : . 1452 1225 
Weight of gun,inlbs.. . . 1006 1370 
Weight of carriage equipped, in lbs. 1108 1204 
Weight behind team of 6 horses, lbs. 4037 4620 
Turning angle . . 4 ' 3 74° 


There are two four-pounder guns, one for the horse batteries and 
the other for mounted batteries. They differ in some of the dimensions, 
and are lighter, as are also the carriages. 


4 The two-wheeled caisson has been replaced by one with four wheels, but all 
the batteries have not yet been supplied. 
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The two-wheeled ammunition-wagons and the battery requisition- 
wagons have three horses (four in war), the other wagons four horses. 

There are no reserve or supplementary divisions for the foot 
(mounted) artillery. 

The batteries compose fifty-one brigades, as follows : 


9-pounder 
| Mountain. 
| Mitrailleuse. 


Forty brigades, each consisting of— 
Three 9-pounder batteries 
Two 4-pounder batteries 
One mitrailleuse 
Four brigades, each consisting of— 
Three 9-pounder batteries.......cscrerssrresssererssees | 12 
Three 4-pounder batteries 
Four brigades, each consisting of— 
Three 9-pounder batteries 
Two 4-pounder batteries 
One 38-pounder mountain battery 
Two brigades, each consisting of— 
Two 4-pounder batteries 
One 8-pounder mountain battery 
One brigade of— | 
One S=NOUNAET DOMEFY s.cccseccccccccsesscscescsccscsceseossess 
Two 4-pounder batteries 
One 3-pounder mountain batter 
One 4-pounder battery, not brigade 




















299 batteries. 
Included among the brigades are three of the life-guards, three grena- 
dier, and one Caucasian, three Turkestan, one East Siberian brigade ; 
the one four-pounder battery not brigaded is stationed in West Siberia.° 
The following table shows total strength of foot (mounted) artillery: 


DESIGNATION. 


| Fifty-one Brigades, Staff. { In peace om 
In peace... 


One hundred and forty-five 9-pounder Batteries. { In war 


One hundred and seven 4-pounder Batteries. { oo 


Seven 3-pounder Mountain Batteries. { = — 


Forty Mitrailleuse Batteries. { 7) hence 


66,755 | 13,087 
87,642 | 57,754 











5 Since our visit to Russia the mitrailleuse have been replaced by nine-pounder 
batteries. 
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The following table shows the organization of a brigade staff, and 
the different batteries : 


Non-Com- Car- 
OFFIcERs. | missioneD| PRIVATES. wikes 
OFFIceRs. ‘ 


Non- 


DESIGNATION, | 


, Ordnance Men, 


Cannoneers, 


A mmunition-Wagons, 


Forge. 
Spare Carriages. 





Sergeants second class, Cadets.1 


Bombardiers. 
Combatants,2 
Train-Wagons, 


Officers. 
Aggregate, 


Sergeant-Major, Sergeants first class, 


First Lieutenants. 
Second Lieutenants. 
Trumpeters, Gunners, 


Generals. 
| Guns, 


| 


| 12] 16) 
218) 224 


253, 259 
317| 323) 
178) 184 


- 





9-pounder. 


Increased Peace 


Formation 203 209 


256 262 
167) 173| 


201' 207 
| 368, 374! 
| 158) 164) 


4-pounder. 


| 





Increased Peace mt 


3-pounder. Formation.....|... 


ae ae a 


' 
| ie 
Increased Peace | | 

Formation | 178' 184 
| 216) 222 


Mitrailleuse. 


Dt tet tt : 
Ono aan Aaa aaa op 
ADP AAA ARMA ABA QAP 



































1 Cadets are young men from the universities, colleges, etc., serving three or six months. 

2 Ordnance men are specially in charge of the guns and carriages, and bombardiers are simply the 
best soldiers; they receive a little more pay than other privates. I have not attempted to give the exact 
number of first- and second-class sergeants, because they vary in each kind of battery; there are about 
twice as many of the second class as of the first, and usually from two to four cadets. The non-combat- 
ants of the batteries number from eighteen to thirty-five persons, and include the battery clerks, hospital 
stewards, veterinary, artificers, train-soldiers, and servants (one per each officer). 


The strength of the batteries of the guard and those in the Caucasus 
and Asia varies a little from that given here. The life-guard brigade 
has also a band. 

With the introduction of the new four-wheeled ammunition-wagon, 
the nine-pounder batteries will receive per gun one and a half, the 
four-pounder batteries per gun, one ammunition-wagon; therefore 
the nine-pounder batteries will have twelve, the four-pounder eight, 
wagons. 

(6) The Horse Artillery.—This consists of five horse batteries of the 
guard ; twenty-one horse batteries of the line; two depot batteries ; one 
instruction battery (four guns). Total, twenty-nine batteries horse ar- 
tillery. 

In time of war the instruction battery is increased to six guns, and 
becomes a third depot battery. The horses and men for the third sec- | 
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tion are taken from the five guard batteries, which afterwards receive 
their supply of men and horses from this section as vacancies occur ; 
thus it becomes a guard horse artillery depot. The batteries of the 
horse artillery have each six light four-pounder guns, whereas the 
mounted batteries have eight guns. In time of war each gun has two 
two-wheeled munition-carts, making a total of twelve; in time of peace 
but two are horsed. Both in peace and war these carts are drawn by 
three horses, arranged as shown in the plate (see material). The three 
requisition-wagons have three horses; the two reserve gun-carriages, 
two horses; and the four-wheeled train-wagons (of which there are four 
with each field battery in war) have four horses, In time of peace 
only the two provision-wagons are horsed. 

The guard batteries and instruction battery form together the guard 
artillery brigade, and all the batteries of horse artillery are attached to 
cavalry divisions, as follows: 

The first and fourth guard batteries, to the guard cuirassier division ; 
the second and fifth guard batteries, to the first cavalry division; and 
the third battery, to the second cavalry division of the guard. 

The line horse batteries from one to fourteen are assigned to the first 
seven cavalry divisions, in the proportion of two to each division, the 
remaining seven batteries to the remaining seven cavalry divisions, each 
of which receives in addition one battery of irregular horse artillery. 
All of the seventeen cavalry divisions, therefore, have two horse bat- 
teries of six guns each. 

The horse artillery brigade of the guard is included in the strength 
of the guard army corps, to which also belong the first and second guard 
cavalry divisions. 

All the men of the foot and horse artillery are armed with a short 
dragoon sabre and pistol or revolver, except those with the parks, who 
are armed with a sabre and breech-loader. 

All the odd-numbered batteries, as also those assigned to cavalry 
divisions from 8 to 14, have, in addition to the details given in the 
following table, one surgeon, one veterinary, one riding-master, two 
veterinary assistants, one hospital steward, and three apothecary-wagons 
(four horses). 

The guard batteries are commanded by colonels; those of the line, 
by lieutenant-colonels. There are no ensigns in the line batteries; an 
ensign of the guards has the equivalent rank of second lieutenant in 
the line. 

The strength of the regular horse artillery, in peace and war, is 
shown in the following table: 
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Battery, 4-pounder. 
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, Sergeants Sec- 
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| Surgeon, Veterinar, 
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In war. 


(c) The Field Artillery Parks.—The organization of the parks was 
in a transition state at the time of our visit, and even now I do not 
know, and have not been able to learn definitely, what their precise 
condition is. Formerly the field artillery parks consisted of twenty- 
eight artillery parks, seven horse artillery parks, one flying artillery 
park, one mobile artillery half park, one horse artillery half park. 

The object of these parks is to supply to the field troops deficiencies 
in munitions and artillery material. The mobile and flying artillery 
parks are for the artillery troops, the horse artillery parks for the cav- 
alry troops. In each artillery park there is a supply of munitions and 
artillery material for an infantry division, inclusive of the batteries, the 
rifle battalions, and Cossack regiments; and a horse artillery park has 
the supplies for a cavalry division, inclusive of the batteries and one 
Cossack cavalry regiment. 

The flying park is designed for the military district of Finland, 
the mobile half park for the East Siberian district, and the horse 
artillery park, in connection with other artillery parks, for the army of 
the Caucasus. With the exception of the flying artillery parks, the 
mobile half parks, and that for the Caucasian army, every three or four 
field artillery parks are united together and form one artillery park 


brigade. 
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These brigades are numbered consecutively, and are made up as 
follows : 

Ist artillery park brigade: artillery parks Nos. 1, 2, 3, and horse 
artillery park No. 1. 

2d artillery park brigade: artillery parks Nos. 4, 5, 6, and horse 
artillery park No. 2. 

3d artillery park brigade: artillery parks Nos. 7, 8, 9, and horse 
artillery park No. 3. 

4th artillery park brigade: artillery parks Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 
horse artillery park No. 4. 

5th artillery park brigade: artillery parks Nos. 13, 14, 15, and 
horse artillery park No. 5. 

6th artillery park brigade: artillery parks Nos. 16, 17, 18. 

7th artillery park brigade: artillery parks Nos. 19, 20, 21, and 
horse artillery park No. 6. , 

8th artillery park brigade: artillery parks Nos. 22, 23, 24. 

The four remaining artillery parks, horse artillery park, and horse 
artillery half park belong to the army of the Caucasus, They do not 
form an artillery park brigade, but are directly under the orders of the 
commander of artillery parks, and are simply called “Caucasian.” 
They are numbered from 1 to 4. 

If the army is placed on a war footing, or the army of the Caucasus 
takes the “ increased peace formation,” each artillery park forms two 
independent parks, each of which is composed of one mobile and one 
flying park, in the Caucasian army two flying parks. 

In time of peace each of the artillery parks is under the authority 
of the military district commander in which the brigade is located ; in 
time of war the brigade formation ceases, and the parks are then subor- 
dinate to the commander of artillery parks at army artillery head- 
quarters. 

The stores of the mobile artillery park are transported in fifty-five 
four-wheeled wagons, and the load per wagon, inclusive of a three 
days’ supply of forage per four horses, is fixed at eleven hundred and 
forty-eight kilogrammes; with the reorganization of munition parks 
there will be introduced four-wheeled munition caissons, after the model 
of the projected battery munition caissons, as in Prussia, Austria, and 
elsewhere. In the flying and horse artillery parks the stores are loaded 
on eighty-four two-wheeled battery munition carts. In each park there 
are, besides, 1 field forge, 4 four-horse requisition and provision wagons, 
1 one-horse ambulance, and, with the flying and horse artillery parks, 
1 four-horse wagon loaded with tools. 

The strength of the different field artillery parks in men and horses 
is shown in the following table: 
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Non-Commissio: 
Officers. 


DESIGNATION. 


Aggregate. 


| In Peace : 
An Artillery Park 
A Horse Artillery Park or Flying Artillery Park. 
A Horse Artillery Half Park 
A Mobile Artillery Half Park 


Increased Peace Formation : 
A Mobile Artillery Park 
A Horse Artillery Park, or Flying Artillery Park... 
A Horse Artillery Half Park 


In War 
A Mobile Artillery Park 











A Flying Artillery Park, or Horse Artillery Park... 302 
A Horse Artillery Half Park 215 
The Staff of a Park Brigade in Peace. 7 
Including the Parks of the Caucasian Army and 

those of East Siberia, there are twenty-eight 

Mobile Artillery Parks. 616 6,888 
Thirty-six Horse Artillery and Flying Parks........... 180 792 10,872 , 10, 440 

















320 1408 17,760 19,488 17,496 





(d) The Mobile Field Artillery Establishments——If the commander 
of an army considers it necessary, he may establish field artillery reserve 
establishments, and mobile artillery and laboratory workshops. 

Field artillery reserve establishments embrace,— 

(1) The artillery reserve parks; (2) Munition field depots ; (3) The 
siege artillery parks. 

The object of the artillery reserve parks is to furnish the troops of 
the first line with men and horses, and to keep on hand for issue all the 
different kinds of arms and material except munitions, which are fur- 
nished by the different technical artillery establishments. 

(1) Artillery Reserve Park.—This park is organized in every theatre 
of war, and supplied with men, horses, and stores, as may be ordered 
by the army commander. 

Each park is divided into three subdivisions: the first supplies 
men and horses; the second, all material exclusive of arms; and 
the third, the small-arms of all descriptions. An artillery workshop 
also forms part of each reserve park. The personnel of the artillery 
reserve parks is divided into a permanent and varying command ; the 
latter is intended for the reinforcement of the batteries more in advance. 

The command of the reserve parks is intrusted to an officer of artil- 
lery, who is directly under the orders of the commandant of artillery 
parks, and who possesses the authority of a brigadier-general of artil- 
lery. He supervises the instruction of the recruits at the depots, the 
forwarding of men and horses, the safety, as well as the issue, of artil- 
lery stores, reporting to the commander of artillery parks of the army 
the strength and condition of the artillery reserve park, for the admin- 
istration of which he is responsible. 
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The commander of the reserve park performs the functions of com- 
mandant of the depot battery, and the superintendents of the second 
and third divisions of the park are each commanders of part of the 
depot. 

(2) The Munition Field Depots.—These depots maintain munitions 
and stores which are forwarded to the artillery parks. 

The personnel of these depots is also determined by the army com- 
mander. The munition field depots, to which a portable laboratory is 
attached, is immediately under the orders of the commander of artillery 
parks of the army. The officer in charge of the depot must inform the 
army artillery park commander periodically of the condition and 
amount of material in the depot. 

The field depots for small-arms are so distributed in respect to the 
army that they can repair all deficiencies without delay. Portable 
workshops are also attached to these depots. 

The formation and operation of these different establishments is 
regulated by the chief of artillery of the army, through the commandant 
of artillery parks. 

The artillery reserve parks and munition field depots are estab- 
lished at the base of operations, and are called depots of the first line. 
If the army moves some distance from the base, a number of these 
establishments follow, and are called intermediate depots, 

The supply of the above-named field artillery reserve establish- 
ments is maintained by the permanent artillery depots, which are under 
the control of the artillery head-quarters. The reserve establishments 
forward their supplies, etc., to the army by railroads or steamboats, or 
by means of the artillery transportation, or that furnished by the in- 
tendance department. The depot horses are only to be employed for 
transportation purposes when the batteries are fully provided and there 
is a deficiency in other means of transport. 

(3) The Siege Artillery Park.—This park comprises all the material 
necessary for the regular attack of fortresses. There are two siege 
parks in Russia, each of which consists of four divisions ; there are be- 
sides two reserve divisions. 

The material of siege park No. 1 is stored at Riga, and that of No. 
2 at Tiraspol and Kiev, while that of the reserve divisions is partly at 
St. Petersburg and partly at Kiev, and embraces in all— 


125 twenty-four pounder 
200 nine-pounder 
25 eight-inch 
25 six-inch 
40 five-pounder 
25 two-pounder } smooth-bore mortars. 
64 half-pounder 


} breech-loading rifled guns. 


} breech-loading rifled mortars. 


504 pieces. 








Se 
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It is established as a rule in the Russian artillery that when the 
siege park consists of four hundred pieces— 

20 per cent. shall be nine-pounder guns = 80. 

50 per cent. shall be twenty-four-pounder guns = 200. 

30 per cent. shall be six-inch, eight-inch, and twenty-four-pounder 


mortars = 120. 
Of the twenty-four pounders, one-third are long and two-thirds 


short pieces. 

For the army of the Caucasus there is a siege park at Tiflis, con- 
sisting of two hundred pieces, of which forty are nine-pounder breech- 
loading guns, one hundred short twenty-four-pounder breech-loading 
guns, and sixty mortars (eighty-pounder smooth bores, six-inch rifled, 
twenty-pounder smooth bores). 

When the ordinary roads cannot be used, and the siege park must 
move across country, the authorities purchase four hundred and sixty- 
one horses and three hundred and twenty-four oxen, which are found 
to suffice for the foregoing pieces. 

The personnel for the management and preservation of the material 
of the siege parks in time of peace is quite limited, and consists of but 
two civil officials, two night watchmen, and two orderlies. 

If mobilization takes place, the necessary officers and men are drawn 
from the fortress artillery, and the personnel of the siege park is then 


as follows: 
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(To be continued.) 


AN ANSWER. 


‘Through lustrous years these heroes sleep 
*Mid homes their spirits still possess ; 
But who will crown, what chant will bless, 
The breeze-blown graves of outer deep ?”’ 
Decoration Day, J. D. J. KELLEY. 


I. 


A REQUIEM from Ocean’s caves 
That rumble forth their solemn strain, 
Resounds and echoes back again 

The mourning of repentant waves. 


II. 


The sound of chimes on fruitful plain 
By truant zephyr gayly caught, 
At last in reverent love is brought 
To Ocean’s deepest, vast domain. 


ITI. 


The pebbles on the moaning shore 
Catch up the chants and organ peal, 
And softly to our senses steal 

The hallow’d tones of days before. 


IV. 


The sea-bird screams as waves are flung 
To sky that lowers bleak and gray. 
Beneath the surge in mermaid’s day 

It seems a low Te Deum sung. 


Vv. 


Fair women come in sable dress, 
All pallid-cheek’d and anguish-ey’d, 
And gaze beyond the muttering tide 
Into our gem-lit wilderness. 
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VI. 


The soul-torn pray’rs from trembling lips 
Mount to the cloudlet’s feather’d edge, 
And thence to some far, weed-grown ledge, 

They fall ’mid bones of buried ships. 


Vil. 


Anon, rebellious, balmy sighs 
Are launched upon the wayward breeze, 
To float away, o’er dreamy seas, 

In eager search for answering eyes. 


VIIE. 


Ah! may they know their tribute sweet 
Shall wander deep through coral groves 
Not vainly seeking long-lost loves, 

And fall, dear incense, at our feet ! 


IX. 


Oh, mother, sister, wife, sweetheart ! 
Deem not that one low sigh is lost, 
Nor that we still sail tempest-toss’d,— 

Our life and storms are far apart. 


X. 


The God who gave us strength to move 
Across the swiftly dangerous main, 
Nor lent us hope to once again 

Enclasp the rapturous forms of love, 


XI. 


Has bid us sleep in Ocean’s breast 
Till He shall call our hero throng ; 
And taught the shells th’ undying song, 
“ He giveth his beloved rest.” 


T. H. STEVENs, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 


Santa Crvz, CAt., June, 1881. 





THE VOLUNTEERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


For various reasons, it is impossible to form a correct estimate of the 
worth of the British volunteer from merely reading the expressions of 
the British press; and the subject is one that ought to possess a certain 
interest, when truthfully dealt with, not only in the eyes of Americans, 
but also to the inhabitants of other countries. 

One reason why the opinion expressed by the English press with 
regard to the volunteers is not reliable is that the editors of the papers 
which devote any attention to the volunteer forces are, in some form or 
other, themselves connected with the volunteers, and consequently they 
have an interest to serve in highly commending and encouraging this 
civil-military movement of recent birth, and they pass over the faults 
of the volunteers in a manner that is an outrage upon the honor of the 
press. Naturally, the editors of papers who are volunteers are filled 
with zeal, and have a powerful motive to say nothing evil or dispar- 
aging of the body to which they belong. Where this is not the case, 
that is, when the members of the staff of an English paper are not con- 
nected with the volunteers, then you will find that such paper never, 
or but seldom, contains any reference to the force about which I am 
now writing. 

Another reason is, that it is imagined if the volunteers are only 
sufficiently praised in this country a wholesome dread will be caused in 
other countries, and that the power of Britain will be estimated very 
highly by those with whom, at any time, England might be brought 
into hostile contact. It is a bad policy, because its utter sham will be 
detected at the very outset of the application of practical proof. 

This article, if failing in many respects, will at least contain the 
one excellent quality of truth, and may serve to remove from American 
eyes the dust purposely thrown by interested and biased writers. The 
plain fact is that the volunteer movement in England has been and 
ever must be a complete failure. Its very origin, and the intention of its 
origin, was, like the “bogy” employed by nurses to scare disobedient 
children, a ridiculous and boastful design of frightening those of whom 
we were, in a certain measure, afraid, and its continuance of existence 
has been solely due to the love of fine clothes and warlike instruments 
created in the hearts of the shopkeepers who started the movement. 
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There are two reasons why the volunteers of Great Britain, to put 
it shortly, are a disadvantage and not an advantage to the country : 

First.—They possess no discipline, and cannot, so long as they are 
volunteers, come under the control of discipline. 

Second.—They are a source of certain weakness instead of ad- 
ditional strength to our military power,—that is, whenever occasion 
shall arise for the exercise of our military power; and it may be taken 
for granted that except a military power be wanted for use, it is of no 
account. 

Let us look into the second reason, shortly given above, first. The 
volunteers may be said to have been born in 1860, and have, therefore, 
when compared with the militia and regular forces, been in existence 
for a very short period. Since 1860 Great Britain has been at peace 
with all nations ranking as powers, and for that happy reason the prac- 
tical value or the practical uselessness of the volunteers has never been 
put to the proof. 

In the many wars prior to 1860 in which Great Britain has been 
engaged, the necessity of the volunteer force which has sprung into 
existence since was never suggested and was never apparent. The 
regular army supplied by the militia was held to be sufficient, and was 
sufficient, for the purposes of the various wars England was called upon 
to enter into before 1860. 

The Duke of Wellington, who will be recognized as a military 
authority of great weight by all nationalities, never ceased to express 
his opinion that the enrollment of a volunteer force of the character of 
the force raised in Britain was and would be a mistake of the utmost 
gravity. The duke maintained that such a body would be for every 
military purpose entirely useless, and a source of greatly weakening 
the military power of Great Britain. Speak to any regular officer of 
to-day on the subject, and you find his views are exactly the same as 
the duke’s. 

Allusion has been made to the fact that the regular army and the 
militia were considered ample force for the transactions of war prior to 
1860. Be it noted that in those days there was no necessity to add to 
the ranks of the militia by the aid of the power of the militia ballot 
act, which, to use another form of expression, enabled the government 
to adopt conscription to fill the militia vacancies. 

Now let us look at the question not from a date anterior to 1860, 
but from the present as it must present itself in the future. 

If England were rushed into a great war to-day, or whenever 
England shall have to engage in a contest with a great power, con- 
scription for the militia will be an absolute necessity, for without the 
aid of the militia the line will be, in the future as in the past, entirely 
unable to cope with an enemy of any strength, and without the assist- 
ance of conscription, in these days of vastly increased European armies, 
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the militia will be unable to supply men enough to form an army of 
anything like equal power to the army of the enemy. 

Now, granting, what is merely the just fact, that the volunteers are 
equal in bravery to the line and militia, and that a large proportion of 
the men are of fine physique and made of the right stuff for a soldier’s 
career, what will be the effect of the volunteers upon our military 
strength when the militia ballot is put into force? 

This: 

The very men who would be obliged to serve in the militia, under 
the law of the militia ballot act, will, as volunteers, escape actual service 
when actual service is most required of them. 

The question possible to be raised with regard to the volunteers 
cannot be asked affecting the militia: Cui bono? 

The value of the militia has been proved on many a battle-field, in 
many a campaign, and it is merely due to the militia to say that without 
the assistance of that force England would not only have been unable 
to win the victories which made her a power, but she could not even 
have ventured into the wars which resulted in those victories, Thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of militiamen have fought for the 
honor of their country and sovereign, but not a single volunteer has 
ever gone forth to war. 

“Oh, but if ever England wants men to fight her battles, volunteer 
regiments will willingly and readily offer their services, and go into the 
very front of battle,” some ardent volunteer may say. 

Will they? say I. Let us look into it. In the first place, volun- 
teer regiments would not offer their services; the members of volunteer 
corps are the bread-winners of their families in most cases; they have 
home ties; they are prevented by many and divers calls upon them 
from leaving home for even the short periods of a month, a week, or 
generally for three days,—much more, therefore, for the period of a 
campaign. So much for that. But supposing, for argument’s sake, that 
volunteer regiments could and would offer their services for a campaign, 
of what use would they be? 

None whatever. 

Why? For the following among other reasons : 

The British soldier has only been accustomed to be led, and can 
only be led, by his social superiors. That is a fact never to be lost sight 
of, and will remain a fact beyond the present and next generation. 

As a rule, the officers of volunteer corps in Great Britain are seldom 
the superiors, often only the equals, and generally the inferiors, in social 
standing, of the men they command. 

The comparative few of good social position who hold commissions 
in the English volunteers have not accepted their commissions with any 
idea of raising themselves on the social ladder; these have lent their 
brilliancy to the commission, and not the commission given to them 
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any additional glory. Very few gentlemen have been found or can be 
found to accept a commission in the volunteers, and those few, as I have 
said, had their positions secured to them prior to their acceptance of 
commissions. 

The popular idea of a volunteer officer, unless he is known to be a 
gentleman, is that he is a shopkeeper, or of some inferior standing 
socially ; and the popular idea is pretty correct. 

Of course there are numbers of volunteers of good social position, 
but they are to be sought and found in the ranks, and not among the 
officers. 

Do not suppose for a moment that I intend to cast a slur upon the 
men whose path in life lies in shops, or in trade, or in any other branch 
of business. Not atall. In their way, and as members of the human 
race, they may be, and, as a rule, are, most estimable characters, but as 
military officers we must regard them in a very different light from that 
in which we look at them as social beings. Take a corps, for example, 
of rifle volunteers in a district I know well. Its officers occupy posi- 
tions rather above than below the average of volunteer officers’ respec- 
tability. The colonel is a retired attorney of but inferior standing, 
and his subordinate officers include a market-gardener, a watchmaker, 
three country attorneys of small practice, a banker’s clerk, a corn- 
dealer’s clerk, and some others of similar callings. 

Not one of those alluded to would have a chance of obtaining a 
commission in a militia regiment, the officers of which branch of the 
service are taken from the county families of England, whose names 
have been honored in the country for long time past, and who form the 
landed gentry of the British Isles. Nor would one of those volunteer 
officers I have chosen as an example have been able, prior to the aboli- 
tion of purchase in the army, to obtain a commission in the regulars ; 
nor even in these days, when an examination is the road to a commis- 
sion in the line, would one of them be able to enter the army with any 
comfort or prospect of success. 

As I have said, there are many gentlemen in the ranks of volunteer 
regiments. They are content to serve as privates now, when peace 
prevails and their soldiering is performed in Britain. They willingly 
shoulder a rifle and march at the word of their social inferiors who 
carry a sword, and to whom the military regulations do not insist upon 
respect being paid when out of uniform, and with whom they do not 
have anything to do off parade, as a rule, except to purchase in their 
shops or to meet them and employ them in matters of business. 

But how would it be in case of war? Do you think Private De 
Vere de Vere would follow the lead of Captain Jones, the butcher of 
whom he buys his meat at home? No: the English gentleman when 
soldiering is accustomed to lead and not to follow his social inferiors, 
and the British private soldier loves and obeys his officer the more and 
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with easier promptitude because his officer is his social as well as his 
military superior. 

The British private prefers his officer to give “ Eyes right” rather 
than “ H’eyes right,” and he works better when ordered to “Shoulder 
arms”’ than when directed to “Shoulder h’arms.” Nor does the British 
soldier object to hear his officer, his social superior, use a little strong 
language—put a little powder into it, so to speak—on occasions ; but the 
English gentleman would not for a moment endure being “d——d” 
by his social inferior, and would resent the application of the epithet 
in a manner not entirely within the “rules for the better governance of 
her Majesty’s military forces.” 

The gentleman private soldier under an officer of inferior social 
position, on the war-path, chafes, and becomes miserable and useless. 

I have seen instances of this in my own experience, have seen how 
impossible the gentleman volunteer private soldier found service even 
under officers of his own social position, and I am certain that what 
failed to be a success in individual cases would, when as generally ap- 
plied as it would be in the instance of the British volunteers, be a 
failure of such magnitude as to endanger the safety of the army. 

It must be borne in mind that the relative positions of officer and 
private, and their circumstances, are entirely different in the British 
army, traditionally, theoretically, and practically, from the relative posi- 
tions of officer and private in every other army. 

The volunteers of Great Britain are unpaid, are free to leave the 
service, under certain easy conditions, whenever they may please, and 
are unrestrained by discipline; nor can they be called upon to do any 
active service, nor even can they be invited to do any active service, ex- 
cept within their districts in case of an invasion of the British Isles by 
a foreign foe,—I use the word “ foreign” because the volunteers cannot 
be used even for the purpose of suppressing a rebellion of British sub- 
jects,—and of foreign invasion there is little or no probability; and 
should such a contingency arise and be conducted so far successfully as 
to include a landing on British shores, the volunteers of Great Britain 
will not be able to save the country. 

If all the circumstances referred to negatively above were reversed, 
the volunteers of Great Britain would be no longer in existence; they 
would become militia,—which, of course, to use the phrase of Euclid, is 
absurd: consequently, the whole volunteer system would be wiped out, 
and the state of affairs existing prior to 1860 be again resorted to. 

Unless soldiers are subject to punishment for offenses they may 
commit, no discipline can exist, or pretend to exist. Unless soldiers 
respect their officers, no discipline is present. That the British volun- 
teers are not even supposed to respect their officers is a fact, and has 
been explained already. That the British volunteers are not restrained 
by fear of punishment is another fact. Under these circumstances, could 

Vor. V.—No. 3. 20 
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discipline by any chance exist in the British volunteer force? It is 
another fact that it does not. If Private Hammer knocks Colonel 
Tongs down on parade, he will be dismissed from the “Loyal Nut- 
meg-Grater’s Rifle Volunteer Corps,” and summoned for the assault 
to appear before the civil magistrates, who will fine him five shillings 
and costs, or let him go in peace, or bind him over to keep the peace, 
according to the view they may take of the case. But if Private Atkins 
of the One-Hundred-and-Fiftieth Regiment of the Line, or of the 
Royal Hookemshire Militia, dares to blow his nose in the colonel’s face, 
he will probably and very likely blow his nose in jail for the seven 
years succeeding his conviction by court-martial of the heinous crime. 

It is a difficult matter to induce a volunteer to turn to the right 
unless the command “ Right turn” is accompanied by the smoothing 
“Tf you please ;” and if he doesn’t please—well, there’s an end of the 
affair, unless you try him with “ Left turn,” when, in all human 
probability, he will immediately turn to the right. 

By no class of the community are the volunteers regarded in the 
light of soldiers, unless it be by themselves, and even then by a portion 
only, and not by the whole body. There is nothing about them, ex- 
cepting their arms, to entitle these would-be martial civilians to the 
proud title of the soldier. 

As we have stated, volunteers and discipline cannot agree, and do 
not dwell together in unity. i 

Discipline being totally absent, success in drill cannot be expected. 
The volunteers not only render parade movements ridiculous in the 
eyes of both military and civilian on-lookers, but it really cannot be said 
that they are taught drill further than an occasional attempt to put 
them through squad and company movements of by no means intricate 
character. 

On a few evenings in the year a parade is formed, and some time 
under an hour spent in the endeavor, the vain endeavor, to get the men 
to march in step to and fro in small squads, or to form company in 
different ways in anything approaching the directions laid down in the 
Exercise Book. 

Once or twice in the course of the year the commanding officer, 
who, as a rule, knows as much about drill as an oyster does of the 
French language, summons the battalions to a parade, and, after some 
three-quarters of an hour passed in arranging that Smith shall stand 
next to Brown and preventing Jones of No. 10 Company from carry- 
ing out his persistent design of being right-hand man of his friend 
Robinson in No. 1 Company, the colonel will march the battalion off 
without calling them to “attention,” and amuse himself and the spec- 
tators for about half an hour with his idea of what is in the Red Book, 
or of what he thinks ought to be in that mystic volume. When he says, 
“ Right turn,” the men are sharp enough generally to understand that 
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he means “ Left turn ;” and if the adjutant, when parade is over, points 
out to him that the Red Book lays down that what he ordered as “Two 
middle companies will advance. The rest, Fours right and left,” should 
be, “ Two centre companies to the front. Remainder, Fours inwards,” 
the colonel will think and declare his opinion that his adjutant, an officer 
of the line, is “too particular,” and that he, the colonel, was not “ very 
far wrong.” So also when the gallant commanding officer makes use 
of the expression “behind” in place of the phrase “ rear,” ordered in 
the said Red Book, he flatters himself that it is quite near enough to 
the mark, and consoles himself with the recollection of the fact that 
the men understood what he meant. 

Attend a volunteer parade, and note the various orders given: out 
of twenty you will find that at the very least seventeen are delivered 
after the officer’s own fashion ; and what will most surprise you is that 
so much difference of opinion with regard to the same word of com- 
mand could exist among some ten commanders of companies, consider- 
ing the fact that the right command is so plainly set down in the Red 
Book. 

Mr. Tomkins, boot-maker in ordinary life, and captain of No. 1 
Company, in his extraordinary career directs his company to “ Right 
dress.” 

Mr. Jinks, merchant, as he styles himself,—haberdasher, as his 
shop shows him to be,—smarting under the pain of the corn induced on 
his toe by the too tight boot he had purchased ready-made in Tomkins’s 
shop, determines to prove to the aforesaid Tomkins that he entertains a 
very poor opinion of him, both as an individual and as a military genius, 
and yells out to the company he commands, “ Eyes left—Dress.” 

This difference of opinion between the commanders of 1 and 2 
companies is rather disquieting to the spirit of Mr. Judkins, the hair- 
dresser, and captain of No. 3 Company, who, bearing in mind that he 
owes Tomkins the price of a pair of boots and that he stands also in 
the position of debtor to Jinks for some gloves, endeavors to propitiate 
both his creditors by a compromise, and squeaks out to his men, “ Eyes 
right—Left dress.” 

The captain of No, 4 is not on speaking terms with his commanding 
officer, and he maintains a rigid silence. 

The officer of No. 5 is deaf, and always leaves his men to act as 
they may think fit and proper: so that occasionally he is left without 
any company at all, some of his command marching off “fours left,” 
and the others “ fours right.” 

You may think I have somewhat exaggerated in the above ; but I 
assure you that incidents even more ludicrous and more at variance with 
military order than what I have sketched lightly are to be observed 
on a volunteer parade. 

When I tell you that I have heard an officer, who was considered 
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rather smart and a decided acquisition to his corps, call out “Stop!” 
instead of “Halt!” you may easily imagine how more complicated 
words of command are mangled out of their original shape. 

It is true that, as a rule, volunteer corps, when supposed to be en- 
gaged in battalion drill, confine their movements to what is termed a 
‘march past,” or “defile,” as it is called in other armies. 

Of this manceuvre the British volunteers are particularly fond, for 
various reasons. It affords the colonel an opportunity, of which he 
loves to avail himself, of placing himself in the position of an inspect- 
ing officer, of bestowing upon himself, so to speak, the brevet or hon- 
orary rank of at least a brigadier-general. Then it affords general 
satisfaction, inasmuch as it employs the band, which, being hired, ought 
to do something for their day’s wage. 

The movement would puzzle any military spectator strange to the 
British volunteers. The corps winds its way past the saluting-point in 
the shape of a great serpent, or a series of little serpents,—very pretty 
to the artistic eye, but scarcely in accordance with military views. 

If the military spectator strange to the British volunteers were 
to ask what formation the movement was supposed to conform to, the 
reply would afford him the very last answer he had expected. He 
would be told that it was a “ march past in column ;” and on referring 
to the English Red Book he would find the following as the definition 
of a “column :” “ A succession of companies from front to rear, parallel 
to each other.” It would afford him an admirable illustration of the 
difference between theory and practice,—that is, so far as concerns the 
volunteers. 

If you attend a parade of volunteers when they are standing at 
“attention,” you can realize what a public meeting, of electors say, 
would be if every one present was holding forth at the same time. 

If you tumble across them when they are “ standing at ease,” you 
have reason to believe that you have encountered all Bedlam enjoying a 
holiday. But it is impossible to picture in words the effect left upon 
the mind if you find them “standing easy :” it must be experienced to 
be understood. Smoking in uniform in the streets is an ordinary of- 
fense against military regulations, which may be noticed any day in 
London as prevailing in even the best-regulated volunteer corps. An 
officer of line or militia in uniform will pass twenty volunteers—ay, 
a hundred—who omit to salute him for every one who attempts to per- 
form the action of respect ordered by authority. 

Are they well dressed ? 

No; not even that can be laid to their credit as a body. 

A few corps who have been wise enough to remain steadfast to their 
first love, the gray uniform, can claim to be praised for their smart ap- 
pearance, and look a good deal more like soldiers, even in the dress 
that is unknown in the British military uniform regulations, than do 
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the slovenly, round-shouldered, and narrow-chested men who have aped 
the British soldier and donned the time-honored scarlet,—crows in 
peacocks’ feathers, asses in lions’ skins. 

To crown all, the volunteers are an ever-increasing expense to the 
country, and they are never satisfied. The money wasted upon them 
if expended on the real thing and not on the toy, would have prevented 
the disaster of Isandula and saved the British arms from the still more 
recent defeats in the miserable little war with the Boers. 

Mark the distinction between the American volunteers and the 
British volunteers: the former volunteered to fight, and fought; the 
latter volunteered to stay at home, and have stayed at home. 

So long as this difference exists, so long will American volunteers 
be valuable and British volunteers useless; but when you find your 
volunteers desirous of following the pattern set up in Great Britain, 
then, and at once, decline their services and save your country. 

If a great war again calls Britain into the field, and the volunteers 
are in existence, the sun of glory will set on the British flag, and go 
down never to rise again. 

I grant that there are some splendid men in the English volunteers ; 
but as volunteers they are lost to the real service of their country. 

In Ireland there are none, and she is none the less secure on that 
account. Long may she rejoice in their absence. 

The Duke of Wellington’s opinion of the volunteers has been already 
alluded to: let us add that he further objected to them because they 
were not “cheap.” What is not wanted is dear at a penny, as we learnt 
at school from our Latin primer; and doubtless the Duke of Welling- 
ton bore that old Eton grammar quotation in mind when he raised his 
voice against the institution of a volunteer force in Great Britain. 

We will conclude our article with the remarks upon this subject 
made by the greatest engineer officer the British army has ever pro- 
duced,—the late Field-Marshal Sir John Fox Burgoyne,—who, main- 
taining that “the character of the general face of the country in Eng- 
land does not possess peculiar facilities for defense, but affords advan- 
tages in favor of regular troops and against volunteers,” declares that, 
in his opinion, the volunteers are positively unfit to take the field, and 
adds, in words that may very well serve to corroborate and lend weight 
of the highest importance to our own, “They would be utterly worth- 
less, and, indeed, worse than worthless, for they would absorb means 
that could be ill spared—in arms, ammunition, provisions, quarters, 
and probably pay,—without being of any compensating value.” 

Further this eminent authority observes, what might be written in 
letters of gold, and ought certainly to be ever borne in mind, that 
which we quote below: 

“The imperfections of the volunteers as military bodies would be 
considerable. Composed of a mixture of men of various classes, ages, 
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qualities, and professions, forming a body without any of the attributes 
of soldiers, their engagement being voluntary, and every party having 
either his family or private concerns to attend to, there would be a 
vast number of absentees when a demand really occurred for their ser- 
vices, and the rest, with no discipline, no self-confidence, and unequal 
to the work and hardships of a campaign, would be speedily discour- 
aged, and totally unfit to maneuvre, or to be mixed up with regular 
troops, or to be opposed to regular troops in actual service. The presence 
of the volunteers would be of injury rather than benefit to the operations 
of an army in the field.” 

The words of the well-tried old general are words of wisdom. 

The wise will act accordingly ; the foolish will not heed them. 


Puiuip H. B. Satussury, 
Captain First Royal Cheshire Light Infantry. 





SUPERSTITIONS AND LEGENDS OF THE SEA. 


III. 


FANCIES OF WIND AND WAVE. 


Sartors, as well as landsmen, in all ages, have been prone to in- 
dulge in fancies of all kinds concerning the winds and waves. Such 
notions are naturally directed to the weather, the object of so much 
care and solicitude to the mariner. 

In antiquity, the Great Ocean was thought to be unnavigable. 
Flowing around the world like a river, it became, as we have seen, a 
River, then a Sea of Death. The Cimmerian Land of Darkness lay 
beyond, pictured in the following words by Ulysses,— 


‘When, lo! we reach’d old Ocean’s utmost bounds, 
Where rocks control his waves with ever-during mounds; 
There, in a lonely land and gloomy cells, 

The dusky nation of Cimmeria dwells. 
The sun ne’er views the uncomfortable seats, 
‘When radiant he advances or retreats.’’ 


.  Scylax says the Straits of Gibraltar are the end of the world, and 
ships can navigate no farther. Many ancient tribes feared and detested 
the sea, as do some castes of Hindoos at the present day. Early navi- 
gators, when driven by stress of weather, or impelled by love of gain 
or adventurous spirit, beyond the usual limits, reported such things 
of the unknown seas that others were often deterred from following 
in their footsteps, and thus profiting by their discoveries. To these 
tales we owe many of the myths of sea and wave; others doubtless 
are embodiments of religious belief, or explanations of natural phe- 
nomena. 

Sataspes, a noble Persian, condemned by Xerxes to circumnavigate 
Africa, reported that he could not, saying that his ships were stopped 
by the mud in the shallow ocean. Pytheas, the early Massilian ex- 
plorer, reported that the neighborhood of Thule was a mixture of mud 
and air, where one could neither walk nor sail. This reminds us of 
the Magonia, or cloud-sea of the Middle Ages. Plutarch says a ship 
could with difficulty advance in the sea at the west of Great Britain. 
Atheneeus says the Western Ocean is dense by reason of its saltness, 
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sea-weeds, and huge beasts. Aristotle and Seneca allude to the dead 
calms and muddy shallows of the ocean. Carthaginian sailors said 
that the South Atlantic beyond Cerne was not navigable because of 
floating sea-weed and shallows. Herodotus says Sesostris was stopped 
by shallows in the Red Sea, which was long thought dangerous because 
of its red color. To the time of Columbus these fancies prevailed, 
and his crew were terrified on entering the Sargasso Sea. 

So the first adventuresome navigators brought fabulous accounts of 
the inhabitants of the lands visited by them, such as the land where 
dwelt the Lotus-eaters, and where the tree grew whose fruit 


‘Which whoso tastes 
Insatiate riots in the sweet repasts, 
Nor other home nor other care intends, 
But quits his house, his-country, and his friends ;”’ 


and the more terrible Cyclopean land, the cave and island of Calypso, 
and Ae, the abode of Circe,— 


‘A dangerous coast! the goddess wastes her days 
In joyous songs; the rocks resound her lays.’ 


These dangers, whether fancies of the brain or real traditions of 
impediments to navigation, were ever present to the Greek and Roman 
sailor. 

There were the Sirens, too ;— 


‘‘ Their song is death, and makes destruction please.’’ 


These fabled daughters of Melpomene had charmed all navigators 
until, as Ulysses approaches the coast,— 


*¢ And lo! the Siren shores like mists arise ; 
Sunk were at once the winds; the air above 
And waves below at once forgot to move; 
Some demon calmed the air and smoothed the deep, 
Hush’d the loud winds, and charmed the waves to sleep.” 


But Ulysses avoids them, and they sink in the sea. Are they not 
the music of breakers on pebbly beach or in rocky caves ? 

And the trembling Argonauts feared the moving Symplegades, 
fabled to crush ships passing between them. The waves dash up these 
Oyane, so as to endanger passing ships. Two similar wave-beaten 
rocks on the Illyrian coast were also reported to threaten destruction to 
the passing ship. Festus says that the waves dash upon the rocks at 
the Canaries with so much violence that it is dangerous to approach, 
and the islands tremble from the shock. 

Soa rock, said to have resembled a woman in form, was, tradition- 
ally, Scylla, daughter of Typhon, changed into the rock-monster with 
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twelve feet and six barking dogs about her waist. In this locality, 
says Homer,— 


‘‘ Here Scylla bellows from the dire abodes : 
Tremendous pest, abhorred by man and gods, 
Hideous her voice, and with less terrors roar 
The whelps of lions in the midnight hour.” 


And Virgil,— 


‘¢ But Scylla from her den, with open jaws, 
The sinking vessel in her eddy draws.” 


We plainly see here the waves dashing in the caverns at the base of 
the tide-swept rocks. 

In fact, every dangerous rock had its legend to the ancient and me- 
dieval navigator. So early navigators called the Bermudas the Devil’s 
Islands, because of the storm-fiends supposed to haunt them; and a 
Hell-Gate exists on our own coast. 

Two rocks near the Danish coast are called the Parson and his Clerk. 
The story goes that they sold themselves to the devil, and move about 
occasionally as his steeds. 

Aztec and Athabascan legends tell us of the moving rock, that 
threatened to crush the bark of the dead on its road to the soul-land. 

Indians believed that a rock in Corlear’s Lake was under a spirit’s 
control, and that when the waves dashed up he was angry, and so they 
sacrificed to him. Offerings are made to a dangerous rock in a river 
in North Africa, and Indians offered tobacco to appease the spirit of the 
Mississippi, at a rock in the upper river. © 

Beliefs similar to these existed concerning other dangers to naviga- 
tion. Whirlpools were long an object of dread to the smaller vessels 
of antiquity. The mariner, escaping from Scylla’s rocks, was threatened 
by the whirlpool of Charybdis, famed as the transformed thief of Her- 
cules’ oxen. It was thus seen by Ulysses,— 


‘« Close by a rock of less enormous height 
Break the wild waves, and form a dangerous strait ; 
Full on its crown a fig’s green branches rise, 
And shoot a leafy forest to the skies ; 
Beneath, Charybdis holds her boisterous reign 
’Midst roaring whirlpools, and absorbs the main. 
Hence in her gulfs the boiling seas subside, 
Hence in dire thunders she refunds the tides.’’ 


The fig-tree serves as a landmark to avoid the abyss. This was 
more dreaded than Scylla, for Aineas is told,— 


‘‘ Oh! shun the horrid gulf, by Scylla fly, 
’Tis better six to lose than all to die.”’ 
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Early Norse legends represent whirlpools as the boiling kettle of 
Hymer, a sea-god. 

In Danish tales they are spirits of evil, Strudel and Wirbel. St. 
Bruno is said to have narrowly escaped the clutches of one of these at 
Ben Strudel, on the Danube, being warned in time by an angel. 

The great Maelstrém has been the subject of various stories, although 
but one of fifty celebrated whirlpools. It was once thought to be a 
subterranean abyss passing into the centre of the earth. We are re- 
minded by this legend of “Symmes’ Hole,” the theory of a latter-day 
genius, that the waters rush through from pole to pole. The Sagas tell 
us that Mysing, the rover, carried off two maidens grinding corn. 
While at sea, they continued their task and ground salt until the ship 
sank ; the ocean was made salt, and the quern still continued its motion, 
causing the great whirlpool. 

Drayton, in “ Poly-Olbion” (1622), tells us that— 


‘¢ One Nicholas of Lyn 
The whirlpools of the sea did come to understand. 
For such immeasured pools philosophers do agree 
I’ the four parts of the wind undoubtedly there be, 
From which they have supposed Nature the winds doth rain, 
And from them, too, proceed the flowing of the sea.”’ 


Nicholas was an Oxford scholar who maintained these absurd be- 
liefs. 

Many Indian traditions relate to whirlpools. Marquette and Joli- 
ette relate that they saw Indians at various times offer sacrifices to the 
spirit of whirlpools in rivers. An eddy in the upper falls of the Mis- 
sissippi was thought to be haunted by a demon, to whom sacrifices were 
made. Canadian Indians thought the spirit of a drowned man haunted 
an eddy, and that it drew down sticks that were thrown in. 

A bore on the southwest coast of Ireland is called the avenging 
wave. A man killed a mermaid here, and the wave suddenly rushed 
to engulf him, and so each time that he afterwards ventured out, and 
even chases his descendants, the story tells us. 

The bore that occurs in the mouths of some rivers has been thought 
a demon or dragon. Its name, Eagre, is thought by some to be a cor- 
ruption of Eagle. The Egyptians had a tradition that that bird caused 
whirlpools in the Nile, and the Pheenix was fabled to appear with the 
inundation. Chinese fire cannon-balls at the bore in Canton River, 
while some shoot arrows. A certain governor, not succeeding in these 
methods, threw himself in, and exists as a water-spirit. The bore at 
Hangchow is thought to be caused by a spirit. 

If we are to believe modern mythologists, breakers are often per- 
sonified in Greek tales as wild bulls, and the exploits of heroes, from 
Perseus to St. George, are, most of them, traditions of the defeat of 
waves beating on the coast. 
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A Norse tradition reports that the noise of waves on a certain beach 
is the whisper of an old king and his queen, buried in mounds near 
there. The “moan of the sea” at Elsinore, in Denmark, is said to por- 
tend death, or to “ want some one.” 

In “The Fisherman,” Phoebe Cary says,— 


‘¢ And I hear the long waves wash the beach, 
With the moan of a drowning man in each.’’ 


A beautiful idea is embodied in this verse from a poem, “ Cormac 


and Mary,”— 


‘ She is not dead, she has no grave, 
She lies beneath Loch Coril’s water ; 
And in the murmur of each wave 
Methinks I catch the songs I taught her.” 


A legend of St. Patrick says the waves are caused by serpents, 
which that redoubtable saint inclosed in a box, when he cast them out of 
Ireland. 

A belief long existed that the ninth or tenth wave was greater and 
more powerful than others. Tennyson, in the “ Holy Grail,” says it 
is the ninth wave. An old Welsh sea-poem says the dead were buried 
“where the ninth wave breaks.” A late writer thinks the idea is con- 
nected with the nine months or ten moons of gestation, and the theory 
of a new birth or resurrection. 

The ancients had fanciful notions about the tides. Aristotle and 
Heraclites say they are caused by the sun. Pliny believes in tides of 
extraordinary height, Pytheas said they were caused by the increase of 
the moon, Plato by an oscillation of the water of the sea, Seleucus that 
the motion of the earth and moon produced a wind, which, pressing on 
the Atlantic, caused a tide. 

There is a superstition in Northumberland that people die on the 
ebb of the tide. This is as old as Pliny, who says, “Aristotle says 
that no animal dies except at the ebb of the tide.” He further says it 
has been proven true only as regards man. Dickens alludes to this 
notion in “ David Copperfield.” So, in another part of England, it is 
believed that a child born at the rising of the tide will be a male. 
Michael Scott, the great wizard, was popularly said to have stopped the 
flow of the tides on more than one occasion. 

Waterspouts have always been objects of more or less dread to the 
mariner. Especially were they objects of superstition in the Middle 
Ages, as is manifest from their popular title, “dragons de mer,” or sea- 
dragons. Various ways were adopted of getting rid of these trouble- 
some visitors. Cannon-shot were fired into the solid column. P. 
Dan, in his “ History of Barbary” (1649), says that custom was even 

then followed, and it has been continued to much later times. He also 
says it was conjured away by presenting a black-handled knife placed 
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at the extremity of a mast or spar, repeating prayers, signing the cross, 
ete., meanwhile. René Frangois, in his “ Merveilles de la Nature,” 
says sailors in the seventeenth century dissipated them by fighting with 
swords, crossing them continually. Black-edged swords were also used 
against them. Purchas, in the “ Pilgrims,” calls them dragons, and 
says they were dissipated by crossing swords and invoking the Queen 
of the Whirlwind. Thévenot, in his “Travels” (1687), says that to 
dispel them a man knelt by the mainmast with a black-handled knife 
in his hand. The “ Evangelist” of St. John was read, and at the 
words “ Et verbum carne factum est et habitant in nobis,” he cut the 
air with the knife. When this failed, two men fought with black- 
edged swords, making them cross. In one of Columbus’s voyages, 
passages from the “ Evangelist” were read to dissipate a waterspout. 
Aubin, in his “Marine Dictionary” (1702), says Catholic mariners say 
the “ Evangelist” and others pray to dissipate them. He says some think 
them water drawn up by the sun, and sailors think they presage great 
storms. Falconer in the “Shipwreck,” and Camoens in the “ Lusiad,” 
allude to firing cannon at them. Russian peasants pretend to dispel 
whirlwinds by cutting the air with crossed knives. 

Greeks of the Middle Ages called these phenomena Prester, and 
thought them a fiery fluid, because lightning and sulphurous smells 
sometimes accompany them. In the “Arabian Nights,” Jinns, or 
demons, appear in waterspouts and in whirlwinds. 

A Finnish legend says the waterspout is Vidar, a water-god. 

Chinese and Japanese say these phenomena are caused by dragons, 
and affirm that they have been seen in them. Drums and gongs are 
beaten to dissipate them. Negroes of the African coast call the water- 
spout Wainuke, or the serpent. Algonquins believed that birds caused 
these as well as winds. 

Coming more directly to the weather, we find superstitions so 
numerous that choice of them must be made. Among them is one, 
not yet by any means extinct, that the moon controls the weather. 
Says the Padrone in the “Golden Legend,”— 


‘‘ For the weather changes with the moon,” 


and Longfellow has thus preserved one of the most precious beliefs of 
sailor-lore. In an old ballad, “Sir Patrick Spence” (1281), we read,— 


‘‘T saw the new moon late yestreen 
Wi’ the auld moon in her arms, 
And if we gang to sea, maister, 
I fear we'll come to harm.”’ 


This appearance of the moon was long thought to portend tempests. 
Seamen say that the moon when she rises in a storm will soon eat up 
the clouds. The moon in her first or last quarter in the horizon is 
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thought to betoken fair weather. This superstition existed also among 
the Indians. Pliny says the fourth or fifth day of the new moon was 
particularly watched for indications of the weather both in Rome and in 
Egypt. If the horns were then obtuse, it was considered a sign of rain ; 
if sharp and erect, of wind from the direction of the highest horn; or 
high wind at night, if both were equal. We have before alluded to the 
moon in this position as a boat and as a sign of dry weather. If it is 
upset—that is, the horns point downward—it will be rainy. In an 
old English play, by Dekker, we find this,— 


‘‘ Sharpe hornes do threaten windy weather ;”’ 


and a Scotch rhyme has it,— 


‘¢ The horny moon is on her back, 
Mend your shoon and sort your thack.”’ 


Varro, quoted by Pliny, says that a new moon with erect horns on 
the fourth day presages great storms at sea. “If a darkness comes 
over the moon’s face, in whatever quarter it breaks, from that quarter 
wind may be expected.” This latter is not far from true. He further 
says that if the new moon on rising has the upper horn obscured, rainy 
weather is presaged when the moon wanes; but if it is the lower horn, 
rain at full moon; if the middle of her crescent, at once will it rain. 
He also declares that obtuse horns at rising of the new moon presage 
frightful tempests. If the moon, while winds prevail, does not appear 
before the fourth day, stormy weather will continue. If it appear 
bright and flaming on the sixteenth day, violent tempests will result. 

Virgil, in the “Georgics,” thus epitomizes these ancient beliefs,— 


‘When first the moon appears, if then she shrouds 
Her silver crescent tipp’d with sable clouds, 
Conclude she bodes a tempest on the main, 

And brews for fields impetuous floods of rain ; 

Or if her face with fiery flushing glow, 

Expect the rattling winds aloft to blow. 

But four nights old (for that the surest sign), 

With sharpened horns, if glorious then she shine, 
Next day, nor only that, but all the moon, 

Till her revolving race be wholly run, 

Are void of tempests, both by land and sea, 

And sailors in the port their promis’d vows shall pay.” 


A new moon on Monday is said, in parts of England, to indicate a 
good week ; in the north of Italy a change on Wednesday is bad; in 
the south of France, on Friday, it is equally portentous. A Devonshire 
couplet runs thus,— 


‘‘ A fog and a small moon 
Bring an easterly wind soon.”’ 
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‘¢ An old moon in a mist 
Is worth gold in a kist ; 
But a new moon’s mist 
Will never lack thirst.’ 


In the “ Ancient Mariner” the moon gives omens unfortunate when 


‘“‘ The rain poured down from one black cloud, 
The moon was at its edge.” 


Another superstition is embodied in the verse,— 


‘¢ Clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip.” 


This “ star-dogged moon” was long thought to be an ill omen, por- 
tending storms, and is still so regarded in Lancashire. 

A circle about the moon has long been thought portentous. Wet 
weather will follow, say the wise, the sooner the smaller the circle. This 
circle is in Cornwall a “ burre,” or “ buiger.” 

Falconer, in the “ Shipwreck,” says,— 

‘‘The waning moon, behind a wat’ry shroud, 
Pale glimmer’d o’er the long-protracted cloud; 
A mighty halo ’round her silver throne, 
Where parting meteors crossed, portentous shone. 


This in the troubled sky full oft prevails,— 
Oft deem’d a signal of tempestuous gales.’’ 


Varro says if the full moon have such a circle, it foretells wind 
from the brightest quarter of the circle; if the circle is double, the 
storm will be the more violent; and if there are three, it will be a ter- 
rific gale. Lunar rainbows are equally portentous to the sailor, pos- 
sibly with some foundation. 

This reverence for the moon is without known beginning, extending 
back into antiquity. Isis, patron of navigation, is the moon also, and 
the influence of the moon on the tides, half guessed at, led observing 
men to attribute to it a great power in indicating weather. 

Abbé Marcel, of Geneva, carefully investigated the changes of the 
moon in relation to the weather. In 742 lunar months, there were 
2630 changes of weather, 93 at new moon, 90 at full moon, 109 the 
day after full, 107 the day after new moon, so that the proportion of 
change of weather at new moon was 0.125, at full moon 0.12. 

Clouds were also closely studied by early navigators; but their indi- 
cations being more real, we may expect to find fewer traditions and 
legends connected with them in sailor-lore. The long, striated clouds 
that appear in fine weather, extending nearly across the sky, is called 
“‘ Noah’s ark,” and if it extend from east to west, it portends a dry 
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spell; if from north to south, wet weather. Shooting-stars are thought, 
in parts of England, to foretell tempests. 
So Virgil, in the “ Georgics,”— 


‘“ And oft, before tempestuous winds arise, 
The seeming stars fall headlong from the skies.”’ 


Pliny and Aristotle both say comets cause winds and great storms, 
and a prejudice against these harmless wanderers yet exists in many 
quarters, 

Legends of the winds are so numerous that a volume would scarcely 
contain them. We have seen the appearance of the spectre-ship and 
of the St. Elmo light connected with premonitions of wind and storm. 
These were only two of the many apparitions that, like those of the 
moon and planets, were deemed indications of coming tempests or prog- 
nostications of fair weather. 

The ancients attributed to many of their gods power over the 
elements. Jupiter, or Zeus, above all brought tempests. As, says 


Homer,— 
: ‘¢ Sudden the Thunderer blackens all the skies.’’ 


As Jupiter Pluvius, rains were sent by him. Poseidon, or Nep- 
tune, Oceanus, Nereus, Pontus, and other sea-gods raised storms there, 
and sacrifices were made to them. The winds themselves were person- 
ified, and were depicted according to their several characters as light 


and playful young men, old and austere men, etc. These winds were 
controlled by Zolus in his wind cavern in the island of olia, and 
/Eneas finds him,— 


‘‘ Where, in a spacious cave of living stone, 
The tyrant olus, from his airy throne, 
‘With power imperial curbs the struggling winds, 
And sounding tempests in dark prison binds.’’ 


This abode of the winds changed from time to time. Diodorus 
Siculus says the priests of Boreas lived in Buto (Great Britain). There 
is a French tale of a Russian king who entered a cave in a forest during 
astorm. He met an old woman, who informed him that this was the 
cave of the winds, and these soon after entered. With Zephyr, a hand- 
some youth, the king traveled to Felicity. 

£olus could confine these winds in a bag, and so for AZneas 


‘The adverse winds in leathern bags he braced, 
Compressed their force, and lock’d each struggling blast. 


So Abbuto, the Japanese wind-god, is depicted with a bag between 
his shoulders, 

Doubtless the very name of wind, animos, being also breath and 
soul, animal and spirit, favored the formation of legends concerning the 
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winds, as we still see the outcome of these in the similarity between 
gust and ghost, the spirit in the breath being the spirit of the air. 

In Hindoo lore, the Ribhus were storm-demons, as also the Maruts, 
drawn by antelopes. Hammaut is son of the winds, and travels on the 
storm-clouds. Another Vedaic storm-deity is Briga, a word from the 
same root as brew. So the phrase “brewing a storm” has been re- 
ferred to the soma, nectar, and ambrosia distilled at godlike banquets. 
In Germany, mists are yet said to be brewed by witches, elves, or 
dwarfs, and we have seen the Arabian “ Bahr el Sheitan,” the devil’s 
mist. Our word hurricane comes from the name of the Quiché god 
of storms, Hurakan, and typhoons are referred back to the Egyptian 
evil or typhonic god. The Hermean zodiac from Egyptian. temples 
shows us Typhon causing winds and lightning. He was the opposing 
sun-demon of the lower world, or night. In Semitic lore, Samaél was 
a known storm-demon, and from his name we have the samiel or 
simoom. Zoroaster believed in a wind-causing spirit, Vato. 

The Sagas represent Odin as the great wind-god, who swept along 
the sky with a retinue of souls. The gusts preceding a storm were 
said to be the souls of women hunted by Odin and his gang. Woden’s 
day, or Wednesday, was long an unlucky one in the seaman’s calendar. 

Odin’s horse was Sleipnir, the wind, and the abode of the winds 
was Vindheim. Odin’s third son, Nidrd, sails the waves and raises 
sea-storms. He was especially the mariner’s god. To him was con- 
secrated the Spongia marina, or “ Neptune’s goblets.” Rudra and 
(Egir (whence our ogre) were other Norse storm-gods. We have 
before spoken of the goddess Helgi, who attacked Eric the pirate in a 
northerly storm of hail. 

From the legend of Odin and his gang doubtless descended the 
many tales of the wild huntsman, still heard in storms by the German 
peasant. Carinthian peasants still set out a bowl of meal for the wind- 
god in gales, saying, “There, meal thou hast for thy child, but thou 
must be off.” These attendant demons of the winds are like the Greek 
Harpies, gusts of the coming storm. Husi was the Finnish storm- 
demon, especially of the north wind, and was attended by a retinue of 
cats, dogs, etc. In Russian peasant-tales, Vikhar is the whirlwind, 
flying as a bird in the gale, and stealing people away. The wind- 
demon was said to be attended by the souls of unbaptized children. 

In the department of Orme, France, it is thought that storms are 
raised by the devil, and he figures as a storm-demon in the story of the 
witches of King James’s time, hereafter related. 

Greenland Eskimo say storms at sea are caused by a certain giant 
kayaker, who paddles on the water in his kayak, and raises tempests 
at will. 

Indian tribes had numerous superstitions as to the winds. The 
Miniacos of Nova Scotia had legends of a great ancestor, Boona, who 
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raised storms, etc. The winds were personified in Indian lore, and 
names given to represent their character. The great bear-slayer, Mud- 
jeekeewis, was chief of all,—Wabun, the east wind, young and beauti- 
ful, and Kabibonnokka, the west wind, fierce and terrible, with 
Shawondasee, the south wind, fat and lazy, were his children. Gadh 
was the Iroquois father of the winds. Polynesians had their wind- 
gods, to whom fishermen and sailors sacrificed. These were Verona- 
tantou and Tairibu. Fijians and Hawaiians had their wind-gods. 
Mixcohuatl was a Mexican storm-god, the tropical whirlwind, and 
Quetzalcoatl also, “ Lord of the four winds.” Hurakan was the Quiché 
storm-god, and Incas believed the winds abode in a cave, the “‘ House 
of Subsistence,” as did the Iroquois. The Creeks called the Supreme 
Ruler the “master of breath,” Cherokees, the “eldest of winds.” 
Huchtoli was the Choctaw storm-god. All Indian tribes regarded the 
winds as in the power of the spirits of the four cardinal points, and 
many represent them in bird form. Navajos say there are white swans 
at each point. In the Palenque cross, the wind, as a bird, dominates 
over the north point. Dacotahs called the west the home of the spirit 
of the storm-breeze. The owl was the Mexican spirit of the north 
wind, the butterfly of the south. Algonquins said the thunder-spirit 
used one of the four winds as a drumstick to cause thunder. Iroquois 
Indians said the winds were caused by a water-lizard, and the North- 
ern Piutes, by a water-god shaking his tail. So the Chinese said 
dragons brought clouds and tigers winds, and they believed the gusts in 
a typhoon to be caused by a dragon (‘Tin-mi-loong), “ bob-tail dragon,” 
and say it is seen in them. The Vedas represent the winds as under 
the guardianship of elephants. The Japanese wind-god had steel 
claws and tigerish countenance, and the devil of King James’s witches 
an eagle’s beak and steel claws, and cold blasts came from his wings. 
So Norse legends represent the north wind as Hraesvelg, or “ Corpse 
Devourer,” in the guise of an eagle, and Scott says Shetlanders thought 
the north wind came from the movements of its wings, and made 
offerings to it. 

Esthonians called the wind-god Tuule-Ema (wind’s mother). They 
say, “ Wind’s mother wails, who knows what mother will wail next?” 
So in a Cornish tale, the moaning of the wind is “ the calling of the 
northern deep,” and is said to be a certain Tregeagle who sold himself 
to the devil, and is condemned to clean out Dosmary Pool. In carrying 
away sand, he issaid to have dropped it and caused a bar in the harbor, 
and so the winds are called Tregeagle’s roar. Penzance boatmen say 
the devil himself was carrying sand and broke his apron-string, thus 
causing the bar. 

Burton, in the “Anatomy of Melancholy, says, “The air is not so 
full of flies in summer as it is at all times of fiery devils, that stir up 
storms, cause tempests, etc.” 

Vou. V.—No. 3. 21 
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A belief in the storm-raising power of certain persons also existed 
early in the history of man. Homeric Telchians were a tribe of 
dwarfish wind-makers, allied to the four dwarfs, Northri, Austri, Ves- 
tri, and Suthri, placed by the Sagas at the four corners of the world. 
The phrase still in use, “a capful of wind,” reminds us of Eric VI. 
of Norway, “ Windy-Cap,” as he was called, just as the sailor phrase, 
a “bagful,” in a heavier blow, carries us back to AZolus and his wind- 
bags. Eric, who lived 907 s.D., was believed to be able to control the 
winds, turning his cap in the direction sought. So in “ Rokeby,”— 


“Of Eric’s cap and St. Elmo’s light.”’ 


In Cornwall, a certain Lord and Lady of Pengerswick were said to 
have called up storms when they would, and are believed to have been 
unpopular landlords, thus execrated. 

But perhaps no one could, in the opinion of the seaman of a cen- 
tury ago, raise a wind so effectually as a Finn. Olaus Magnus, in the 
“ History of the Goths” (1658), alludes to their trade in winds, and we 
shall speak of it in its place. This led sailors to consider them as un- 
lucky. Dana, in that charming book, “Two Years before the Mast,” 
says the black cook of his first ship long feared a certain seaman, think- 
ing hima Finn. He said Finns were wizards, and he had known a 
Finnish sailmaker who could do what uncanny things he would. He 
had a rum-bottle always mysteriously half full, although never replen- 
ished, and often consulted. He talked to the bottle and finally cut his 
throat in an unseamanlike way. The cook had heard of a ship in the 
Gulf of Finland which was beating against a head wind, when another 
hove in sight, passed her with a fine breeze aft and all sails set, proving 
to be a Finnish vessel. Dana doubted his tales, whereupon the oldest 
seaman in the ship was appealed to. He remembered that a certain 
Finn was accused by the captain of a ship, with whom he had quar- 
reled, of giving him a head wind, and even shut up in the fore-peak a 
day and a half, which summary proceeding brought the wind fair. 
Only a very few years ago (1857) a sailor was tried in England for 
killing a mulatto at sea, on the “Ruby Castle.” His defense was that 
he thought the man a Finn, and so put him out of the way of doing 
harm. 

A lawyer or a priest was also viewed askant when embarking on 
shipboard ; “kittle cargo,” they were called. Priests were unlucky 
probably because of their black gowns and their principal office,—that 
of consoling the dying and burying the dead ; and lawyers from a gen- 
eral antipathy of sailors to that craft,—“sea-lawyer” being a term of 
reproach to an argumentative or wordy sailor. So women were thought 
unlucky at sea, although Pliny says the ancients thought a storm at 
sea would subside on a woman’s showing herself nuda corpore to the 
winds. Children, on the contrary, were lucky. 
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The Virgin and saints were long thought to be able to cause storms 
or allay them, whether present in the flesh or in spirit. The Virgin, 
we remember, appeared to the Duke of Salisbury with the St. Elmo’s 
light, and calmed the storm. In an old work, the “ Description of 
Africa” (1600), we are told that St. Mark’s dead body, when stolen by 
Venetians from Africa and conveyed to Europe, allayed a storm by 
appearing to the captain and superintending the seamanship. 

St. Helena calmed an Adriatic storm by throwing overboard a nail 
of the cross that she was bringing from Jerusalem. Other relics were 
said to perform equally great wonders. In 1335, the English are said 
to have carried away St. Columba’s image, when a storm arose, and 
the ship was only saved from wreck by promising to restore the image. 
Another ship was endangered by carrying away a valuable screen from 
a church at Dolas, in Sweden, and the barge containing it mysteriously 
sank. A monk, Gaultier (1200), is said to have stolen from Fécamp 
Church the holy blood and arm of St. Madeleine. A tempest arose, 
and was only stilled by his promising to place these relics in a chapel 
at Jerusalem. A certain Swedish bishop is said to have stolen Eric’s 
thumb, and he never got a fair wind until he restored the relic. 

A statue of the saint in St. Leonard’s Church, in Winchelsea, Eng- 
land, Lambarde tells us, formerly carried a vane, called the olus 
vane. When fishermen wished a fair wind, they turned the vane in 
the desired direction. 

At Roscoff, in Brittany, a fisherman obtained the dust swept out of 
the church De la Sainte Union, so as to obtain a favorable breeze by 
blowing it seaward ; and a Danish fleet on the coast of Scotland is said 
to have been wrecked by a holy woman who emptied a holy well, and 
swept out the church. 

St. Swithin and St. Paul have long been rain-saints in the English 
calendar. Rain was said to fall for forty days after the former’s day 
(15th June), if it rained on that day, or for thirty days after St. 
Paul’s day (24th January). The legend is that it rained every time, 
for forty days, that attempts were made to transplant the body-of the 
former saint; and the legend with regard to St. Paul is found in 
Latin among the Harleian MSS. Gray says,— 


‘¢ Let no such vulgar tales debar thy mind, 
Nor Paul, nor Swithin rule the clouds nor winds.”’ 


So the weather on Shrove-Tuesday was thought to indicate that 
of all Lent; the wind of New Year’s night the weather of the whole 
year. St. Gervaise and St. Mivard are the rain-bringers of the French. 


calendar. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE BATTLE OF EUTAW SPRINGS. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, SATURDAY, 8TH SEPTEMBER, 1781. 


‘‘ At last Britannia’s vanguard, near the strand, 
Veers on her foe to make one vigorous stand. 
Her gallant Stuart here amassed from far 
The veteran legions of the Georgian war, 
To aid her hard-pushed powers and quick restore 
The British name to that extended shore. 
He checks their flight, and chooses well their field, 
Flanked with a marsh, by lofty woods concealed ; 
Where Eutaw’s fountains, tinged of old with gore, 
Still murmuring, swelled amid the bones they bore. 

* = * = = * * 
There Albion’s columns, ranged in order bright, 
Stand like a fiery wall, and wait the shock of fight. 
Swift on the neighboring hill as Greene arose, 

He viewed with rapid glance the glittering foes, 
Disposed for combat all his ardent train, 
To charge, change front, each echelon sustain ; 

* * = # * * * 
Thus glowed the opposing fronts, whose steely glare 
Glanced o’er the shuddering interval of war. 

From Albion’s left the cannonade began, 

And poured thick thunders on Hesperia’s van, 
Forced in her dexter guards, that skirmished wide, 
To prove what powers the forest hills might hide; 
They break, fall back, with measured quickstep tread, 
Form close, and flank the solid squares they led. 
Now roll, with kindling haste, the long stark lines, 
From wing to wing the sounding battle joins; 
Batteries and field-parks and platoons of fire, 

In mingled shocks the roaring blasts expire. « 

Each front approaching fast, with equal pace, 
Devours undaunted their dividing space ; 

Till, dark beneath the smoke, the meeting ranks 
Slope their strong bayonets, with short firm shanks 
Protruded from their tubes; each bristling van, 
Steel fronting steel, and man encountering man, 
In dreadful silence tread. As, wrapt from sight, 
The mighty ambush moves to secret flight ; 

So rush the raging files and sightless close, 

In plunging thrust with fierce conflicting foes ; 
They reach, they strike, they stagger o’er the slain, 
Deal doubtful blows, or, closing, clinch their man, 
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Intwine their twisting limbs, the gun forego, 
Wrench off the bayonet and dirk the foe; 

Then straggling back, reseize the musket bare, 
Club the broad breech, and headlong whirl to war. 
Ranks crush on ranks, with equal slaughter gored, 
Warm dripping streams from every lifted sword 
Stain the thin carnaged corps; who still maintain, 
With mutual shocks, the vengeance of the plain. 
At last where Williams fought and Campbell fell, 
Unwonted strokes the British line repel. 

* * * * * * * 
He markt where Greene with every onset drove, 
Saw death and victory with his presence move ; 
Beneath his arm saw Marion, Malmedy, Gaine, 
Pickens, and Sumner shake t¥e astonisht plain ; 

He saw young Washington, the child of fame, 
Preserve in fight the honors of his name. 
Lee, Jackson, Hampton, Pinckney, matcht in might, 
Roll’d on the storm and hurried fast the flight ; 
While numerous chiefs, that equal trophies raise, 
Wrought, not unseen, the deeds of deathless praise.’’ 
JOEL BaRLow’s Columbiad, vol. ii., Book vii., lines 307-380. 


“ Away with all false and all prejudiced stories ! 
If Whigs displayed grit, equal pluck show’d the Tories ; 
And the spunk that rous’d men to pull Britain’s flag down 
Shone as bright in the Loyalists fought for the Crown.”’ 
Royalist Rhymes. 


“Troy [Thirteen Colonies] in our [Great Britain] weakness stands, 
Not in her strength.” 
SHAKESPEARE’s Troilus and Cressida, i. 3. 


‘“‘ Frowning war, 
All gloomy, like a gathered tempest, stood 
Wav’ring, and doubtful where to bend its fall.” 
Lamb’s Journal of the American War, 369. 


THE 8th September, 1781, is remarkable as the date of the last im- 
portant engagement of the final campaign, at the South, of the Revolu- 
tionary War, or the American First War for Independence. Our people 
have likewise much reason to remember it with pride, since the troops 
which decided the possession of the field in favor of the British were 
the native American Regiment of Loyalists known as the New York 
Volunteers, raised (in or before 1776, Stedman, ii. 376) in the city of 
New York.’ 


1 New York (Loyal) Volunteers, or (Kings?) Third American Regiment, or- 
ganized in 1776, in about the city of New York. (See Onderdonk’s ‘‘ Revolution- 
ary Incidents,’’ Sabine’s “‘ American Loyalists,” Hough’s American Biographical 
Notes, etc.) Turnbull, George, lieutenant-colonel, first man to enter Fort Mont- 
gomery, 1777, distinguished at Savannah, 1778, and Rocky Mount, 1780. Grant, 
Alexander, major, killed at the storming of Fort Montgomery, 1777. Coffin, John, 
the hero of Eutaw Springs, as able an officer as ever drew a sword. Sheridan, 
Henry F., in command of the New York Volunteers at the Eutaws, a gallant fellow. 
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Had this organization been arrayed on the popular side, there is no 
amount of applause which would not have been lavished, and justly so, 
upon it. The New York Volunteers had borne the brunt of numerous 
severe conflicts, and had always done credit to themselves and to the 
city from which they had volunteered. They formed part of the little 
army with which Sir Henry Clinton ascended the Hudson in his dilatory 
and futile attempt to relieve the pressure on Burgoyne, and participated 
in the brilliant storm of Forts Clinton and Montgomery in the High. 
lands. On the 6th of October of that year the New York Volunteers 
headed the assault of Fort Montgomery, and they were the first to enter 
this work at the point of the bayonet, losing their major, Alexander 
Grant, and Ensign McDonnell, killed. They were at Rocky Mount, 
30th July, 1780, and also at Hanging Rock, 7th August, same year. 
In the former fight (in which the Prince of Wales Loyal American 
Volunteers were reduced from two hundred and seventy-eight men to 
nine), one of their captains, Thomas Hewlett, was killed by a rifle-shot 
while looking through the loop-hole of a block-house to observe what 
the assailants were doing. They were present also at Williamson’s 
Plantation, 12th July, 1780. They furnished picked marksmen for 
Colonel Ferguson’s flying corps. Some of them, detached, are said to 


Captains :—Althause, John; De Peyster, Frederic, badly wounded in South Caro- 
lina, and horse killed under him by the same rifle-shot ; Hewlett, Thomas, killed at 
Hanging Rock, 1780; Johnstone, William M., or Alexander; Kane, Barnard; Mc- 
Lean, Archibald, distinguished himself at Eutaw Springs, 1781; Gray, William ; 
Marshall, James (prior to 1780). Subalterns,—Hunt, Cosby, lieutenant and adju- 
tant of corps; McDonnell, Ensign, killed in the storm of Forts Clinton and Mont- 
gomery, 1777. 

According to the ‘‘ Orderly Book”’ of the New York (Loyal) Volunteers, the 
following subaltern officers likewise belonged to this organization: Lieutenants 
Helbet McLeod ; Thomas (?), Henderson (Sabine, i. 529); John or Benjamin Ward 
(ibid., ii. 400-1), William M. and Alexander Johnston or Johnstone (Sabine Sup- 
plement, ii. 537-8), Ensigns Garret Clapper, also quartermaster, promoted to a 
lieutenancy 29th January, 1781, Shreves, Archibald Morrison (Sabine, ii. 559), 
Farrer, Nicholas Humphreys (Sabine, ii. 584), Benjamin Townsend (Sabine, ii. 588), 
Boyes or Dubois. 

De Lancey’s Corps or Brigade, First Battalion New York Loyalists. De 
Lancey, Oliver, colonel, detached; Cruger, John Harris, lieutenant-colonel com- 
manding, the hero of Ninety-Six and many engagements; Greene, Joseph, highly 
distinguished in the defense of ‘96.’’ Captains:—Smith, Jacob, wounded during 
defense of ‘*96’’; French, Thomas, wounded at ‘‘96,’’ 1781; French, James; Gal- 
braith, James; Roorbach, Barent; Kerr, James. Lieutenants :—Cunningham, 
——; Roney, ——, a spirited officer, killed in the defense of ‘96’; Rogers, Na- 
thaniel, quartermaster; Smith, Nathaniel, surgeon; Bowden, Charles, chaplain. 

Second New Jersey (Loyal) Volunteers, a very distinguished regiment or bat- 
talion. Not so many particulars are to be found concerning this organization as its 
glorious services deserve. Lieutenant-Colonel, Allen, Isaac, in 1782; Drummond, 
Robert, major, his influence induced two hundred of his neighbors to enlist under 
him. Captains :—Barbarie, John, wounded at ‘‘ 96” and at the Eutaws, 1781; Har- 
rison, Charles; Hunlock, Thomas. Lieutenants :—Coombs, John ;(?) Humphreys, 


Nicholas, surgeon. 
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have been present at the Cowpens, 17th January, 1781. At Hobkirk’s 
Hill, 25th April, 1781, they constituted the centre of the British 
first line (the King’s Fourth American Regiment the left), and fully 
sustained the reputation of their origin. How nobly they behaved at 
Eutaw Springs remains to be seen. The Continental General Heath, 
in his Memoirs (22d October, 1781, p. 316), records, “ Perhaps troops 
never fought better than the Americans did in this battle ;” and of the 
British (of whose seven battalions in line three were American Loyalists) 
General Greene observed, “The enemy fought with equal spirit, and 
worthy of a better cause.” Finally, they were one of the last regiments 
in the British service to relinquish their hold on the American soil, and 
after the evacuation of Charleston (by the royal forces), 14th Decem- 
ber, 1782, they “lay at Foster’s Meadow (in the western part of the 
town of Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y.) till the peace.” 

The writer has in his possession the Orderly Book of this corps, 
sadly mutilated, but still containing matters of considerable interest, in 
which there is frequent mention by name of a number of individuals 
belonging to it, who were, and are still, highly honored among the old 
families of the great commercial metropolis of the nation. 

To deny justice to the Loyalists? argues a want of magnanimity 


2 «¢ Words are as cheap as water’’— 


wrote the poet, and never did as few words express a greater truth. The fact that 
words are so cheap and flow so readily, especially in the interest of popular decep- 
tion, has resulted in a flood which not only for the moment drowned the truth in 
regard to the noble characteristics of the Loyalists, but left them covered with a set- 
tling of obloquy through which to dig down to the original facts has taken a cen- 
tury of labor. Perhaps if the ‘‘Slaveholders’ Rebellion’? had not occurred and 
‘¢ Loyalty” and ‘‘ Loyal’’ become once more honorable terms, even yet the general 
public would not have heard with patience the utterance of the praise deserved by 
the Loyalists of the Revolutionary times. The bitterness felt towards them by those 
who did not meet them in arms, found no place in the bosoms of such men as 
Marion. ‘‘ With the end of the war,” says Garden (examine pages 23, etc., of his 
‘« Anecdotes’), ‘‘the political animosities of General Marion expired.’’ Major Barn- 
well in his place on the floor of the South Carolina Legislature (Ibid., 50), etc., 
moved ‘‘ that to obliterate all unpleasant recollections, an act of amnesty for all who 
had transgressed, should be immediately passed.”’ 

Again Garden says, 125, ‘‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Lee was certainly a man of 
strong prejudices; but where admiration was excited towards a gallant enemy, his 
generosity was unbounded. Fascinated by the consummate skill and bravery of 
Colonel Browne, in the defense of his post at Augusta, his resolution was immedi- 
ately fixed, to save him from the fury of an exasperated population, and the better 
to effect it put him under the safeguard of [Captain] Armstrong, to conduct him 
[Browne] to Savannah.” 

Browne (J. T. A. R., 817) had certainly been one of the most severe if not 
savage of the Loyalist commanders, but how very, very few are aware of the just 
causes of his extreme inveteracy. He, a man of honor, of education, and position, 
was not only roughly handled by a Whig mob because he entertained a sense of 
duty to the government of the mother-country, but actually flogged almost to death 
as only a Southern mob—so prone to whipping their own negroes—can flog where 
their passions are aroused. (See Simm’s “‘ Mellichampe,” conclusion of Chapter 
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which was not the case with the officers immediately opposed to them 
in arms. Garden (125) assures us that Captain Armstrong, of the 
cavalry of Lee’s Legion, was absolutely “ fascinated by the consummate 
skill and bravery of Colonel Browne,” who was one of the severest of 
all the loyal officers; and it was well known, and Stedman admits, that 
the loyal regiments under Cruger “ were at this time, for their numbers, 
perhaps equal to any troops.” (Stedman, ii. 366.) 
* * * * * * * * 

It has often been observed that strategic lines and laws are im- 
mutable. This fact was perfectly demonstrated by the flux and reflux 
of operations in the Carolinas during the Revolutionary War. For in- 
stance, Camden, 16th August, 1780, and Hobkirk’s Hill, 25th April, 
1781, were fought within a few cannon-shots of each other. The same 
was the case with Rocky Mount, 30th July, and Hanging Rock, 7th 
August, 1780. The Waxhaws, still farther to the north, 12th May, 
1780, was on the same line. Eutaw Springs, 8th September, 1781, 
was about midway on the road from Charleston, through Monk’s Cor- 
ner, to Camden; and Columbia, which, according to the rebels, Sher- 
man has the credit of burning in 1864, is not over thirty miles south- 
west of Camden, in a district fought over again and again during the 
first American War for Independence. King’s Mountain, 7th October, 
1780, and the Cowpens, 17th January, 1781, to the northwest, were not 
far apart. Monk’s Corner was the scene of repeated collisions in 1780 
and 1781, as were Augusta and Ninety-Six in both these years. Guil- 
ford Court-House,—in the county of same appellation, organized in 
1770,—so named after a now forgotten English statesman, the Earl of 
Guilford,—five miles from present Greensborough, 15th March, 1781, 
was not very far from several scenes of collision in 1864, during the 
“Slaveholders’ Rebellion,” at the same time and subsequent to Sher- 
man’s advance northward from Savannah. It was at this place that 
Jefferson Davis “was living in a box-car on the railroad,” “ the inhab- 
itants refusing him any other shelter” (Badeau, iii. 627), while Sher- 
man was treating with Johnston. The march of Cornwallis, in 1780- 
81, followed routes often traversed during the Great American Conflict. 
Yorktown, besieged by the Americans and French in 1781, was again 
xxxvii.). Volumes could be filled with facts presenting the reciprocal atrocities 
committed upon each other by the political parties in the Southern Colonies. On 
the other hand the magnanimity exhibited by many holding Loyal and Royal com- 
missions stands forth with equal distinction, and has been suffered to pass into ob- 
livion because it was unpopular to concede anything in its favor. The unhappy 
Loyalists who were not fortunate enough to be regularly organized, uniformed, and 
acknowledged by the British officials, experienced almost as much misery through 
the superciliousness and neglect of the officers of the Crown as they did through 
the cruelty of their opponents. The first suffered them to perish and the others 
caused them to perish through every application of suffering. Stedman, an Eng- 


lish staff-officer, and unprejudiced historian, concedes and demonstrates this. (Com- 
pare Johnson’s Traditions of the American Revolution, 92, 105, 140, 316, etc.) 
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besieged by the Union army in 1862. Wayne’s celebrated counter on 
Cornwallis at Green Springs, July 6, 1781, is very near to Williams- 
burg, where the Army of the Potomac, or, rather, “the Glorious Old 
Fighting Third Corps, as We understand it,” fought its first real bloody 
battle, May 5, 1862. Suffolk, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Petersburg, Ber- 
muda Hundred, Richmond, Charlottesville, Chickahominy, and many 
other well-known localities were equally noted in the military history of 
the Revolution, 1775-82, as in that of the mighty popular uprising to 
crush Secession and Slavery, 1861-65. Thus it appears that it was not 
only 1861-65 that Americans were fighting their own people with equal 
credit to both as soldiers, for Americans had fought their fellow-citizens, 
as only they will fight “on occasion,” 1775-82. 

The campaigns in the Southern provinces or colonies have been 
greatly misunderstood. H. D. von Bulow,—the brightest tactical genius 
whose flashes of foresight and insight have been published, and the 
greatest analytical writer on tactics,—in expressing his opinions on the 
Revolutionary War, held that the British should have occupied the prin- 
cipal seaports, and operated through expeditions to harass, defeat, destroy, 
or worry out the Americans. This was sound common sense. Sir 
Henry Clinton, of superior ability as a general, and personally brave, 
but nervous under responsibility, seems to have thought as did Von 
Bulow. The British frittered away their strength and lost what they 
won through invariably failing to follow up successes vigorously. As 
the German historian Schlosser (v. 220) observes, Clinton “ offended 
[Cornwallis, who was indeed a hero in arms (Garden, 275)] the only 
truly distinguished [British] general who held any important command 
during the whole of this war,” whose advance northward, in 1781, “ was 
one of the boldest projects adopted during the war.” When he left 
Cornwallis in command in June, 1780, in South Carolina, he author- 
ized no offensive movement not “ consistent with the security of Charles 
Town, which (its safety) is always to be considered as a primary object.” 
This is clearly shown in his “ Observations on Mr. Stedman’s History,” 
and he observes with asperity, “ If his lordship (Cornwallis) had never 
left it (South Carolina), his Majesty might have remained sovereign of 
that great continent” (America). The British were, in fact, conquered 
by distance,—the distance they had to traverse through a new country 
to meet their enemies, and the distance from their base of supply. 

If the preservation of Charleston was such a sine qua non with 
the British commander-in-chief, it was equally the objective of the 
American “deputy Saviour” (Lamb’s “Journal,” 369), Greene. 
There are few readers of history who have not some faint idea of 
the Italian quadrilateral. There was likewise a quadrilateral in 
South Carolina, and its four points were Charleston, southeast ; 
Camden (see Tooms, v. 345), or a point between it and Monk’s 
Corners, northeast ; Ninety-Six, northwest; and Augusta, southwest. 
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This was the reason that three battles were fought to the northeast,— 
Camden, 16th August, 1780, Hobkirk’s Hill, 25th April, 1781, and 
Eutaw Springs, 8th September, 1781; also that Ninety-Six, or Cam- 
bridge, northwest, was defended with such heroic constancy by Cruger, 
of New York, 21st May to 19th June, 1781; why Augusta, northwest, 
held out with such indomitable pertinacity and exquisite suffering under 
the fearless Browne from the 16th of April to the 5th of June, 1781, 
and why Charleston was not fully relieved of the hateful presence of 
British troops until the Peace. 

Popular history always represents the British as strongest in num- 
bers on stricken fields. It would be worth while to reveal the fallacy 
of this assumption, if it was possible to “ couch the blindness” of preju- 
dice. The fact is, South Carolina swarmed with men-in-arms, parti- 
sans, bold, and, what was better, acclimated to the malaria, deadly to 
strangers, of these almost inaccessible swampy fastnesses. The British 
could not send out a detachment which was not liable to be over- 
whelmed. To comprehend somewhat the difficulties which the Royal 
chiefs had to encounter, recall the Seminole war, which taxed the whole 
energies of the Federal military establishment for six years, and was 
ended rather by diplomacy and treachery than by force of arms. Curi- 
ous to say, the same element, the assistance of negroes, which greatly 
helped the Florida Indians, was likewise enlisted by Southern leaders, 
—especially the gallant “Swamp Fox” Marion. It is also true that 
no American general was ever able to mass and combine the scattered 
elements of military strength into one army, even for one conflict, be- 
cause the popular leaders preferred individual command and independent 
action. Even Greene could not accomplish a thorough union, and his 
biographer (iii. 346) qualifies Sumter, the “South Carolina gamecock,” 
as “the bold, self-willed, insubordinate partisan.” Again and again he 
returns to the subject, and Sumter, “ill and displeased” (Tooms, v. 
366, 2), was not at the Eutaws. If he had been, with his especial corps, 
there would, it is likely, have been no dispute about the victory. 

When Greene left “the High Hills of Santee,”’* his eyes were fixed 
on Charleston. Stewart was the first obstacle he had to overcome or 
remove. 

Colonel Alexander Stewart,* who commanded the British at Eutaw 


8 The High Hills of Santee are a long, irregular chain of sand hills, on the 
left bank of the Wateree, near twenty miles north of its junction with the Con- 
garee, and some ninety miles northwesterly from Charleston. They are huge masses 
of sand, clay, and gravel, rising two hundred feet above the river banks, twenty- 
four miles long, varying in breadth from five miles to one, and fruitful of cotton 
and grain. Though directly above the noxious river, the air on them is healthy 
and the water pure, making them an oasis in the wide tract of miasma and fever in 
which the army had been operating. Both officers and men felt their vigor return 
as they inhaled the pure breezes.’’ (Greene’s Life of Greene, vol. iii. p. 335.) 

4 The British Army list for 1781, p. 73, reads as follows: 

Third Regiment of Foot, or Buffs, in America, Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander 
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Springs, was an able soldier, and “conceived himself able to hold 
all that fertile country which is in a great measure enclosed between 
these three great rivers, the Santee, Congaree, and Edisto,” “the 
limits of the British possessions in that quarter” (Charles Smith’s 
rare “ American War,” 155): nevertheless he allowed himself, in 
some measure, to be surprised. For this he was not altogether respon- 
sible from the very condition of existing circumstances, and the deten- 
tion of his flags of truce. Had he not been taken thus unawares, he 
would have given Greene a “warming.” This Colonel Alexander 
Stewart, or Stuart, of Eutaw celebrity, has often been confounded 
with General Sir John Stuart, of Maida fame, 4th July, 1806 
(see pages 244-6, THe Unirep Service, August number, 1881), 
who, as an ensign in the Third Foot Battalion Guards, was wounded 
in the groin, an injury which troubled him throughout life, at Guilford 
Court-House, 15th March, 1781, and had to return to England. Nor 
let it ever be forgotten that this hero was also by birth as much an 
American as Franklin, for he was born of emigrant parents, in Charles 
Town, S.C. (Johnson’s Traditions of the American Revolution, here- 
after J. T. A. R., 108.) There were several other Stewarts serving in 
America, and another of the name, Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, 
or Stuart (Stedman, ii. 34), commanded the Second battalion of the 
Guards at Guilford, and was killed there in that action. (McKinnon’s 
“ Cold-stream Guards,” ii. 14.) 

Few Americans are aware how many British generals, who after- 
wards acquired world-wide celebrity in the great wars occasioned by 
the French Revolution, “ won their spurs,” or saw their hardest fighting 
in the course of the American Revolution; or how many Americans 
who cast in their lot with the Crown fell or rose to distinction in the 
British service. Besides Sir John Stuart, whose glory the United 
States can appropriate as much as that of Franklin, the victor in a 
battle, Maida, 4th July, 1806, that ranks as high as any in the mili- 
tary annals of Great Britain, there were many other similar and most 
gallant spirits, our countrymen in every sense of the word, like Sir 
William Howe de Lancey, of New York, Barrack-Master General of 
the British Empire, who fell beside Wellington at Waterloo, Major- 
General White, B.A., also of New York, and others too numerous to 
mention here. General O’Hara, who encountered Bonaparte at Toulon, 
was prominent under Cornwallis, and represented him at the surrender 
of Yorktown. Both Cornwallis and Rawdon were subsequent to their 
service in America, Governor-Generals of India, and the former vice- 


Stewart (regiment date, 7th July, 1775; also in Army List, 1784, p. 65, Third Regi- 
ment (or East Kent), or the Buffs, Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Stewart (Rank 
in Army), Colonel, 16th May, 1782. This is repeated to 1793, with the addition of M. 
(Major) General, April 28, 1790. In 1794 a Colonel Hall succeeded Stewart. It is 
to be regretted nothing later appears. 
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roy in Ireland. The Right Honorable George Lord Harris, the con- 
queror of Tippoo Saib and capturer of Seringapatam, as a subaltern 
was at Lexington, and so seriously injured in the head at Bunker’s Hill 
that he had to be trepanned. Gerard, Viscount Lake, “served with 
credit in the American war,” and did so gloriously in India that he 
was styled by the natives “The Saviour of the State, the Hero of the 
Land, the Lord of the Age, and the Victorious in War.” Last, and 
not to weary, Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore, the never-to-be-for- 
gotten hero and victim of Corunna, immortalized by his own deed and 
the superlative Ode of Wolfe,—he was a captain in America, and re- 
mained there, on duty, until the capitulation of Yorktown, although, 
being in New York, he was not included in the surrender. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Colonel Alexander Stewart, lieutenant-colonel of the Third British 
Infantry, or “Irish Buffs,” made his dispositions with exquisite judg- 
ment for the battle under consideration. This was particularly dis- 
played in his selection of the position for his line of battle. This in 
itself presents examples for study. His right thrown forward, obliquely, 
en potence, rested on the deep depression or ravine through which ran 
the Eutaw Creek between high banks clothed with brush and under- 
growth. The latter is otherwise represented as an almost impenetrable 
thicket of Black-Jack, a sort of scrub-oak (Quercus nigra), peculiar to 
this region, whose branches are sometimes so interwoven as to constitute 
what might be termed natural wattles. Lossing, who visited the spot, 
furnishes the following description of these famous Eutaw Springs. 
They “present a curious spectacle, being really but the first and second 
apparition of the same subterranean stream. They are a few rods 
north of the forks of the canal and the Monk’s Corner roads, at the 
head of a shallow [deep?] ravine. The first spring is at the foot of a 
hill twenty or thirty feet in height. The water bubbles up, cold, 
limpid, and sparkling, in large volumes, from two or three orifices, into 
a basin of rock-marl, and, flowing fifty or sixty yards, descends rushing 
and foaming into a cavern beneath a high ledge of marl covered with 
alluvium and forest trees. This marl—twice referred to—appears to be 
a concretion of oyster-shells, and is said to be an excellent fertilizer 
when crushed to powder. In this vicinity many bones of monsters 
[Saurians ?] like the mastodon have been found. 

“ After traversing its subterranean way some thirty rods, it re- 
appears upon the other side, where it is a broader stream, and flows 
gently over a smooth, rocky bed towards the Santee, its course marked 
by tall cypresses draped with moss. The whole length of the Eutaw 
Creek, in all its windings, is only about two miles. Where it first bub- 
bles from the earth there is sufficient volume to turn a large mill- 
wheel.” 

Stewart’s front was partially concealed and protected by woods, and 
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Sergeant Lamb (in his noted Journal, 368) indicates that the main line 
was “drawn up on the heights, across the road.” By heights must be 
meant a little rise or swell of ground, for there are no heights in the 
real sense of the term, or anything like a ridge, or even much of a 
swell. 

The British left seems to have extended to another ravine or de- 
pression, measurably set with black-jack. 

G. W. Greene, in the life of his grandfather, Major-General Na- 
thaniel Greene (iii. 388-89), furnishes the following description of the 
battle-ground : 

“On the right was the Eutaw Creek, which, issuing from a deep 
ravine, ran under high banks, thickly bordered with brush and under- 
wood. The only open ground was a large field which had been cleared 
of its timber on both sides of the road; and this was commanded by a 
brick house, two stories high, with garret windows, which answered the 
purpose of a third story, and with walls thick and strong enough to 
withstand the light artillery of the Americans. In the rear of the 
house there was a garden, surrounded by a strong palisade, and cover- 
ing the space between it and Eutaw Creek. A barn and some smaller 
buildings near it afforded good rallying-points in case of disaster. 
The approach to the rear was embarrassed by springs and deep hollow 
ways, and on the right by the ravine from which the creek flowed, and 
a thicket rendered almost impenetrable by a low shrub, called in the 
language of the country ‘black-jack.’ On every side the woods came 
down in dark masses to the border of the clearing. Midway through 
the clearing, and dividing it into almost equal parts, a road had been 
recently opened, which, forking directly in front of the house and gar- 
den, and about fifty yards from them, formed two branches, one of 
which led to Charleston and the other to a plantation on the Santee. 
The British camp lay in the field under cover of the house and on 
both sides of the road, and when the troops marched out to form for 
battle their tents were left standing. 

“The British commander saw how much might be made of his 
position, and in drawing up his army turned every advantage which it 
offered him to account.” 

The famous brick house with its outbuildings and palisadoed gar- 
den in the right rear of Stewart’s line of battle proved a very citadel 
and its outworks. 

At this present time scarcely, if any, remains are noticeable of the 
famous old-fashioned strong two-story brick edifice, with dormer- 
windows in the roof, which in some cases led to its being mistaken for 
a three-story building. It was one of those old-fashioned family man- 
sions, built by well-to-do land-owners which dotted here and there, but 
wide apart, the richer portion of the civilized and cultivated Atlantic 
coast and river-shore of the Thirteen Colonies. Nothing remained of 
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it in 1850 but the solid foundation and a few bricks and bats lying 
here and there among the environing plum-trees. 

Nevertheless in its day this was a celebrated building. It served asa 
regular fortress in which the British army rested in security and under 
the fire from its three tiers of windows retrieved the reverse sustained, 
at first, by their arms. It bore to the battle of Eutaw Springs ex- 
actly the same relation to the result as the Chew House in the battle 
of Germantown, 4th October, 1777. Both were stumbling-stones and 
rocks of offense to the Americans, the one there in Pennsylvania to 
Washington, and the other here in South Carolina to his favorite lieu- 
tenant, Greene. It stood with several negro huts about it to the south 
of a garden surrounded by a stout picket-fence, or palisadoes suffi- 
ciently massive and strong to afford quite a protection to the troops 
behind it, and an almost insurpassable obstacle to others endeavoring to 
cross it under the fire of its defenders. The house and garden were 
absolute types of the Chateau Hougomont and La Haye Sainte at 
Waterloo, only there Napoleon could have leveled these Belgian con- 
structions and obstructions promptly with his heavy guns had he not 
made the campaign of 1815, as Charras says, “one of hesitations and 
delays,” and if he had exhibited any common sense; whereas at Eutaw 
the guns of the assailants, at the disposition of Greene, were even less 
formidable than those of St. Leger before Fort Stanwix in 1777, which 
the latter regretted in his report were capable simply of “ teasing,” and 
not of doing any harm. Six-pounders in Mexico were found impotent 
even against adobe walls, and at Eutaw they had less effect on the tough 
old brick-work put together when mechanics knew how to make good 
mortar and were honest enough to do so. 

To the west-northwest of this house and palisaded garden was the 
equally judicious post assumed by Major Majoribanks with his battalion 
of flank companies,—a picked corps, grenadiers, and light infantry. His 
position was impenetrable in front to cavalry, and when this was turned 
he simply fell back to another almost equally unassailable. 

* * * * * * * * 

The engagement at the Eutaw Springs has always been claimed as 
a great triumph for the Americans by their national writers, but, at best, 
it was no more than a drawn battle, if not a victory for the royal forces. 
The British commander, Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Stewart, fell 
back, it is true, next day, to Monk’s Corner, because the heat was un- 
bearable and rendered rapid movements impossible, and because the 
whole country was alive with enemies, and strong detachments menaced 
his communications and lines of supply. Von Eelking in his “ Hu/f- 
struppen,” demonstrating the part played by the German auxiliaries in 
America, emphasizes the fearful heat of the summer of 1781, and it 
must have been insupportable, since even military etiquette, so rigid at 
this period, and even certain rules of discipline, had to succumb to it. 
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“Tn that [South Carolinian] sultry climate, war, as we have seen, is 
suspended by summer heat, as in other climates by winter cold.” In 
the summer of this exceptional year, “during the intense heats nothing 
took place but a few skirmishes between the cavalry who met by acci- 
dent in their foraging excursions. During the rest of the month of 
July, and the whole of the scorching month of August, nothing was 
done or attempted by the regular army; but there was no cessation to 
the fierce hostilities carried on between the inhabitants, who were 
waging war in its most savage forms, and really making it a war of ex- 
termination. ‘The whole country,’ said General Greene, ‘is one con- 
tinued scene of blood and slaughter.’” (Thompson’s “ England,” viii. 
638.) 

On the other hand, Major-General Nathaniel Greene, after the Eu- 
taw collision, withdrew to his former position on the salubrious High 
Hills of Santee, where a dangerous spirit manifested itself among his 
troops which came near amounting to a serious, if not to a general 
mutiny. In any event, if Greene was the victor at the Eutaws, it is 
very curious that he did nothing in the field after it. 

The real objective of Greene, whom Lamb (369) in his Memoirs 
styles the “ Deputy Saviour” of the Colonies, was Charleston, all that 
was now worth a battle in South Carolina. Stewart barred the way, 
and Greene could not remove the obstacle. Consequently, as the at- 
tempt paralyzed Greene for the time being and he gave up the enter- 
prise, to concede to him a positive victory over Stewart appears very 
much like an abuse of terms. 

Eutaw Springs was a pitched battle because it fulfilled the definition 
of one in which the opposing forces have or occupy firm or designated 
positions in contradistinction to accidental or irregular engagements. 

Shakespeare understood the distinction when he makes Petruchio 
observe,— 

‘‘ Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 


Have I not in a pitchéd battle heard 
Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang ?’’ 


and absolutely justified, through its mutual inveteracy and slaughter, 
the description in Stigand’s ‘‘ Athenais” (Canto iv., xxviii.),— 


‘There are those who love upon the harbor shore 
To see the ocean’s white wrath leap the bar 
And hear the baffled monster’s painful roar ; 
There are those who love to look upon the war 
Of elements in conflict, and the jar 
Of thunders bursting on the mountain’s side,— 
Yet is the battle storm sublimer far 
When nations meet, and in their armed pride 
The sovereignty of Right by slaughter’s steel is tried.”’ 


Marshal Feuquiéres established the following difference between a 
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battle and a combat: “A battle necessarily involves the loss of the 
material of the artillery, which is not the inevitable consequence of 
defeat in a combat. The British captured the American guns at 
Eutaw,” which was moreover a battle according to the decision of the 
learned General Vandancourt, because the whole—and not merely por- 
tion—of the active armies on the theatre of operations at the South 
were engaged in it. 

Eutaw Springs was likewise an unusually well fought battle. There 
were repeated evidences of intelligent attempts at skillful manceuvring 
and the application of the combined Tactics of the Three Arms. In 
fact, it was almost singular among the Revolutionary conflicts as the 
one in which the Three Arms, Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry, light 
and line, were systematically, scientifically, and simultaneously, or 
appropriately, employed. The combat opened, as Marshal Bugeaud 
phrases it, “ with the usual cannonade exacted by custom,” and it was 
followed by infantry and cavalry charges and counter-charges delivered 
home, again and again, with a determination rarely witnessed except in 
collisions between representatives of the pertinacious Anglo-Saxon 
family. All these, it is true, were in petto, but this fact does not detract 
from the credit due to either Greene or to Stewart, because as much 
science can be displayed on a small as on a large field,—as was demon- 
strated by Turenne and Condé,—and as much strategic and grand 
tactical ability may be shown with a brigade or with a full division, or 
a small corps, as with a numerous army. Some of the finest battles of 
the world, as examples, were remarkable for the comparative paucity 
of numbers engaged on either side in them. 

Again, Eutaw was also one of the sharpest contests of the war, and 
one of the most determinedly fought, as is clearly demonstrated by the 
losses on both sides. According to old fashioned “ soldier-talk,” it was 
a mighty pretty fight. 

Caldwell, in his Life of Greene, observes, it “ was one of the most 
scientific and bloody that marked the whole course of the Revolutionary 
War.” 

Besides being “one of the most scientific and bloody,” it was the 
most equally matched as men are accustomed to judge, even if the 
British force was only one-half of the American, because the former 
were all Regulars in everything that constitutes a claim to the title, 
and of the seven skeleton regiments or battalions present, six were 
veterans tried and true, whereas a large proportion of the latter 
were militia, although old soldiers, and State troops, such as may 
have more individual prowess than Regulars, but cannot possess in 
equal degree the cohesion, steadfastness, mass, and momentum of dis- 
cipline. 

The British were distributed for the most part in a single line,— 
with its extreme right, a battalion of picked or flank companies, Gren- 
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adiers and “Light Bobs,” under Major Majoribanks,’ slightly in- 
clined with its front outflanking the Americans’ left,—a few hundred 
paces in front of their camp. The British did not strike their tents, 
but left them standing, so that, as will be seen, they served as a lure to 
distract the attention of the Americans after the first success of the 
latter. Stewart posted two separate bodies of infantry and his handful 
of cavalry obliquely to the left-rear as reserves. These held themselves 
in readiness to be “ put in” as circumstances might develop or necessity 
require. (Lee, 333.) 

The British previous to it had been very much disheartened by the 
sufferings and labors they had undergone through local diseases, especi- 
ally fevers, almost amounting in severity to yellow fever,—and yellow 
fever itself,—the want of provisions essential in a hot climate, and 
foreed marches and exposure under a nearly tropical heat. 

As usual in regard to pretty much all the engagements of the 
Revolution, there are the greatest discrepancies in the statements of the 
numbers and qualities of the troops engaged on both sides. Thus, at 
Camden, the defeat of Gates was attributed chiefly to the fact that so 
large a portion of his force was mere militia, while Cornwallis was 
credited with having a little army entirely composed of British regulars. 
So far from the latter being the case, the Royal left wing consisted 
pretty much entirely of Loyalists or Provincials, comprising the Vol- 
unteers of Ireland,’ the Infantry of the British Legion, Hamilton’s 


5 Major Majoribanks.—“ This distinguished officer is still spoken of in St. Johns 
with great respect. He was the foe to oppression and guardian of the unfortunate. 
He suffered no severity within the reach of his command, nor withheld his benefi- 
cence when the power appeared of doing good, even from the families of his most 
decided opponents. He fell a martyr to disease, and is buried on the plantation of 
DaniEL RAVENEL. An old negro, still living, has often pointed out his grave, and 
added, this is the officer who turned aside the soldier’s bayonet who would have 
killed Colonel WasHINGTON when he fell at Eutaw. The fact, which I doubt not, 
gives him new claims to our admiration. The commanding officer had his grave 
enclosed, and a cypress board (which still remains) placed at his head, with the 
following modest inscription : 

‘‘ John Majoribanks, Esquire, Late Major in the 19th Regt. Inf. and com- 
manding a flank battalion of his Majesty’s Army. Obit 22d Oct., 1781.’’ (Col. 
Garden, 71.) 

6 3 488, Volunteers of Ireland.*—Colonel, Lord Rawdon; Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Doyle; Majors, Despard and Joseph Campbell. 


* Southern recruits, four hundred strapping fellows, neither influenced by 
Yankees or agues, settled at Rawdon, Nova Scotia, in 1784. 

2 249, March 18, 1780.—A munificent entertainment was given by Lord 
Rawdon, Colonel of the Volunteers of Ireland, to his regiment, quartered at 
Jamaica, Long Island, in honor of St. Patrick, tutelar saint of that kingdom. Song 
by Barney Thompson, piper to the regiment, tune Langolee: 


“ Success to the shamroque, and all those who wear it, 
Be honor their portion wherever they go; 
May riches attend them, and store of good claret, 
For how to employ them sure none better know. 


Vout. V.—No. 3, 22 
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Regiment of North Carolinian, and Bryan’s corps of South Carolina 
Volunteers. All of these were as to nationality almost entirely Ameri- 
can loyalists. In the same way the desperate fighting at King’s Moun- 
tain was credited to a detachment of the Seventy-first Regiment (white) 
Highlanders, whereas, with the single exception perhaps of the com- 
manding officer, there were none but Provincials and Loyal Militia 
present. If this was not thoroughly attested by the most direct authentic 
testimony, the following quotation from Sir Henry Clinton’s “ Observa- 
tions on Stedman’s History of the American War” would settle the 
matter. In this Sir Henry expressly blames Cornwallis for allowing 
Ferguson to proceed on his last fatal expedition without being furnished 


with regulars.” 
At Eutaw Springs, the British commander, Lieutenant-Colonel 


Alexander Stewart, or Stuart (for the name is spelled as often one way 
as the other), had at dawn of the day of the battle, before the fighting 
commenced, about two thousand men, but in the battle not over 
sixteen hundred or seventeen hundred. Of these one regiment, 
his own, the Third British, “Irish Buffs,” “new troops,” although 
Regulars, saw their first fight on this occasion. These were on the 
right. Three skeleton battalions of Provincials under Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Harris Cruger, of New York, the hero of Ninety-Six, 
—remnants of the First De Lancey Battalion from New York ; of the 


1 Page 817, vol. ii.,. Mr. Stedman says, ‘In the fall of the preceding year, the 
loss of Major Ferguson’s detachment obliged Lord Cornwallis to return from his 
Northern expedition, and fall back to Wynnesborough, in South Carolina. Still, 
however, the projected movement into North Carolina was deemed so essential that 
he only waited for reinforcements to renew it.’ 

‘‘ In the first place, Sir H. Clinton cannot help being of opinion that the loss of 
Colonel Ferguson was owing, in a great measure, to Lord Cornwallis’s having de- 
tached Colonel Ferguson with a body of militia, without any support of regular 
troops, notwithstanding his lordship had informed Sir H. Clinton, although that 
brave and zealous officer, judging of himself, had hoped he would make the militia 
fight without any support of regular troops. 

‘‘ His lordship observed, ‘That such hopes were contrary to the experience of 
the army, as well as of Major Ferguson himself. That his lordship should, after 
this opinion, not only suffer Colonel Ferguson to be detached without support, but 
put such a river as the Catawba between him and Ferguson, was matter of wonder 
to Sir H. Clinton and all who knew it.’’”’ (Observations on Stedman’s History of 


the American War, page 15.) 


Every foe surveys them with terror, 

But every silk petticoat wishes them nearer; 

So Yankee keep off, or you'll soon learn your error, 
For Paddy shall prostrate lay every foe. 

This day, but the year I can’t rightly determine, 
St. Patrick the vipers did chase from this land, 

Let’s see if, like him, we can’t sweep off the vermin, 
Who dare ’gainst the sons of the Shamroque to stand. 

Hand in hand, let’s carol the chorus, 

‘ As long as the blessings of Ireland hang o'er us, 

The crest of Rebellion shall tremble before us, 
Like brothers, while thus we march hand in hand!” 
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New York Volunteers, proper, or Third (King’s ?) American Regiment 
and of the Second Loyal New Jersey,—constituted Stewart’s centre 2 
cheval, the road bisecting the formations of both commanders. The 
first and last of these three Provincial corps had just gone through the 
labor and dangers of the trying but triumphant defense of Fort Ninety- 
Six against Greene, Lee, and Kosciusko. The British Sixty-third and 
Sixty-fourth Regiments formed the Royal left. They had served 
throughout the whole war, having landed on Staten Island the 22d of 
August, 1776, under General Sir William Howe, to participate in the 
Battle of Long Island, the 27th of August, 1776. Belsham, in his 
George III. (iii. 46-7), speaks of a rising ground to Stewart’s left, 
where the Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth stood, which, perhaps, accounts 
for Sergeant Lamb’s expression “a height.” It is likely the ground 
sloped very slightly away from the British line, which was very ad- 
vantageous for the fire of the advancing Americans. Besides these, 
Stewart had a small force of cavalry under Captain (Brevet-Major) 
John Coffin, subsequently Major of the Loyal New York Volunteers, 
and two 6-pounders, with a detachment of artillery under Captain 
Brown. General Carrington, United States Army, who took particular 
pains to be accurate as to numbers, states that the British force did not 
exceed two thousand men all told. He does not mention, however, a 
fact which Stedman emphasizes (ii. 378), that an unarmed foraging 
party of four hundred men belonging to two of Stewart’s best organi- 
zations, the Irish Buffs, Third Regiment, and to Major Majoribanks’s 
Battalion of Flank Companies, together with a small guard to protect 
their movements, fell an easy prey to Greene’s army, by which at the 
least a third (a fifth) part of Stewart’s whole force was eliminated. This 
must have reduced the British numbers in line of battle (if General 
Carrington is correct as to the total) to under sixteen hundred, 
who were considerably affected by the reports of the few fugitives 
that escaped, in regard to the force advancing to attack them. Besides 
this diminution, Major Coffin, who had been sent out to scout and 
obtain information, with one hundred and forty infantry and fifty 
cavalry, was worsted in a preliminary skirmish, which, besides some 
killed, lost him forty men taken prisoners. Coffin’s audacity on this 
occasion resembles the charge of Major Keenan at Chancellorsville, 
Saturday evening, 2d May, 1863, when, with a scarcely greater force 
of the Seventeenth Pennsylvania Cavalry, the Union major actually 
stunned or dazed Stonewall Jackson’s victorious thousands long enough 
to enable Pleasonton to get his guns into position on the Union right, 
and check the rebels’ triumph. 

Or, comparing small things with greater, Coffin’s initiative, his blow, 
so to speak, straight out from the shoulder between the eyes of the Amer- 
ican vanguard, was in the same spirit as the moving out of Buford—a 
congenial soul—from Gettysburg on the Cashtown road and staying 
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with his cavalry and dismounted riflemen and horse artillery Hill’s 
grand division of rebels, on the morning of the first day of the great 
three days’ decisive battle at the East, 1st, 2d, and 3d July, 1863. 

Carrington states that the American force slightly exceeded two 
thousand three hundred men, so that it was not only superior in num- 
bers to the British, but remarkably well officered. 

There were men on both sides, but particularly on the American, 
competent to handle divisions and brigades, and, what is more, inspire 
them with their own extraordinary and incontestable courage and ca- 
pacity, who were in command of skeleton organizations, of which ‘the 
aggregates of officers, sergeants, and rank and file were hardly stronger 
than a full company or troop, at best, of a weak division of a regiment 
or a reduced squadron. Although Greene’s army was hardly larger 
than an ordinary brigade, its commander was competent to handle and 
fight an army of thirty thousand, which is about all that any one man 
can do. In fact, Marmont says that even with this number the chief 
supervises rather than commands or fights. Under Greene were briga- 
diers competent for the manipulation of divisions. No wonder the 
military machine worked so well at the Eutaws. Nearly one-third of 
the total were officers. 

The forces under Greene constituted an exemplary little army. In 
many respects it was a model fighting factor and a grand representative 
aggregate of the fighting qualities of as many Colonies as had brought 
their contingents into any one Revolutionary pitched battle. The two 
Carolinas, Virginia, and Maryland furnished the majority of the rank 
and file, but there was scarcely one of the “Thirteen Colonies” that 
was not represented among the line, field, and staff officers. Greene 
had with him an admirable body of men indeed. Their numbers 
were almost exactly equal to those twenty-three hundred with which 
Taylor won immortal renown for the country at Palo Alto and Resaca 
de la Palma, 8th and 9th May, 1846. 

The writer is of opinion that Greene had most likely and at least 
from two thousand five hundred to two thousand six hundred effectives, 
and arrived at this estimate after an examination of Gordon and a com- 
parison of returns in other cases, most particularly at Monmouth, in 
1778. 

Gordon (iv. 168) says, “The field return on the 1st of September 
was: total of regulars (Continentals, Congress-soldiers), rank and file, 
1256 ; South Carolina State troops, Infantry, 73, and Cavalry 72 ; total 
of Militia 457, exclusive of Marion’s, of which there was no return.” 
Add to these 1853, the numbers computed in Lee’s Legion and Wash- 
ington’s Cavalry, a fair calculation for officers, Field and Line, and musi- 
cians in the Regulars and Marion’s Brigade, and 2600 does not seem an 
exaggerated estimate for Greene’s total force. 

There is nothing so deceptive as an estimate of force which simply 
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sets forth “rank and file.” This expression throws out sergeants, and 
is sometimes restricted to privates. During the “Slaveholders’ Rebel- 
lion” (1861-65), the Southern returns, by such a process, always gave a 
delusive idea of their effective strength, and a most unjust one as com- 


pared with that of the Unionists opposed to them. 
* * *K * * * 








* * 






Figure out the above. To the twelve hundred and fifty-six rank 
and file add the usual proportion of field, line, and staff officers, etc., to 
Continental regiments, and it will swell the number to at least sixteen or 
seventeen hundred. This with the Militia and South Carolina State 
Troops swells the aggregate to about two thousand three hundred. Add 
Lee’s Legion (G. L. of G., iii. 93; J. T. A. R., 350, 407) three hundred, 
Washington’s Cavalry, the Artillery, and Marion’s Brigade, and even 
three thousand would not seem to be an exaggerated conclusion. Stewart 
claimed that Greene had near four thousand men. 

Although the details of this action do not seem absolutely to con- 
flict in the main, nevertheless in some respects they are irreconcilable. 
The Americans ought to have destroyed the British force before them. 
They had all the incentives which serve to transmute militia or new 
levies into effective troops,—first, their capture of the large unarmed 
body of foragers, or “rooting-party,” four hundred men and its feeble 
guard ; and second, their complete discomfiture of the small command 
under the bold and brilliant Coffin, sent out to cover the retreat of the 
detachment in search of esculents, sweet potatoes, to serve as substi- 
tutes for bread, of which they, the British, stood in sore need, and to 
discover some sure indications of the approach of the Americans, whose 
advance in force was not credited in spite of the intelligence derived 
from two deserters, who came in at 6 A.M., but were looked upon rather 
as spies than as truthful news-bearers. 

The “rooting-party,” over four hundred unarmed, with an armed 
support, were sent out very early on the morning of the battle,—Stewart 
says at daybreak, which may, however, mean 3 A.M. Subsequently, 
prior to 6 A.M., Brevet-Major Coffin (Onderdonk says he was Senior 
Major New York Loyal Volunteers) was pushed out to reconnoitre and 
to cover the return of the sweet-potato-diggers. Coffin had with him 
fifty horsemen and one hundred and fifty foot. About four miles out 
from the main British force he encountered first Armstrong, who led 
Lee’s advance, and then the latter’s entire Legion and Henderson’s 
South Carolina State Troops. Coffin charged home at once, was re- 
pulsed with sufficient loss to show him further efforts would be fruit- 
less, and fell back to report to his superior that the Americans were 
upon him in force. As soon as Coffin retired, the “rooting-party,” 
being unarmed, was “ gobbled.” The British and Loyalists in this part 
of South Carolina were in the unfortunate condition of the Unionists 
or loyal Northerners in Virginia. They could obtain no reliable in- 
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formation from the population, whereas almost every inhabitant was a 
willing spy in the service of their countrymen. 

Green troops are often incited to perform wonders which veterans 
cannot be brought to attempt by an initiatory striking success, although 
in reality solely due to a piece of good luck, and they are often in a 
corresponding degree depressed by a very slight check or failure. In 
fact, green troops often realize the Spanish proverb in regard to the 
French, that in their first attack they are more than men,—because they 
do not know or recognize the danger or resistance they are about to 
encounter,—and if completely foiled afterwards far less. 

“This army has now won a most decisive victory and followed the 
enemy. This is all that it ever wanted to make it as good an army as 
ever fought a battle.” These were the words of General Grant during 
the Grand Hunt by the Army of the Potomac of “ La Royale” (“Stag 
of Ten,” the term applied to Lee by one of the Southern historical 
writers), 1st-9th April, 1865, and never was a greater truth uttered. 
“No commander was ever more firmly convinced than Grant of the 
enhancement of spirit and strength and force that troops receive, not 
only from the excitement of victory, but from the sensation of following 
the enemy.” (Badeau’s Grant, iii. 549.) 

According to another account, Greene was led to suppose, from the 
manner in which Coffin made his attack upon the American advance- 
guard, that the Loyal Major instead of commanding a mere detach- 
ment was at the head of the leading division of the British forces, and 
that the rest were following in support. Consequently he deployed his 
leading column, and with it, in line of battle, continued to advance, 
although this change of formation retarded his progress. 

If faith can be placed in the different narratives, this engagement 
was fought much more in accordance with the mutual support of the 
three different Arms of the service than almost any other of the Revo- 
lution, and with many more pretentious battles, cited as examples. 

Stewart first threw out Coffin to reconnoitre. When the latter had 
developed the Americans in force and fell back and reported, then 
Stewart pushed forward a skirmish-line, supported by a field-piece, to 
check his antagonist and enable himself to complete his formation, with 
his right on the Eutaw Creek or Santee River, and his left on a deep 
ravine,—drained by a stream, “branch,” or run,—which partially 
covered its front. 

* * * * * * * * 

In some of the collisions of the Revolution there are dispositions 
which look like the germs of the “ New American Tactics” developed by 
the Great American Conflict, 1861-65, making the skirmish line play 
a quasi, or limited, part as a line of battle. This remark is evoked by 
the idea that Greene seems to have covered his advance by a thick 
skirmish-line, for which the country was favorable, and supported it 
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with artillery, as did the rebels, most audaciously, admirably, and 
ably, in their attack on the Third Corps,—especially Humphreys’ Divi- 
sion,—2d July, P.M., at Gettysburg, even shooting out a battery in 
advance of their skirmish-line, which did great execution. 

Greene left his camp, seven miles distant from Stewart’s, about the 
same hour that the latter, unaware of the dangerous proximity of the 
Americans, sent out his foraging or rooting parties, whose capture lost 
him a fifth of his fighting force, at a little after 4 a.m., 8th September. 
He advanced, from the west and to the south of the Santee, in two 
principal columns, which, on drawing near to the enemy, went into 
line of battle on the centre brigade (sic) or regiment, to the right and 
left, on both sides of the road, bisecting the confronting dispositions. 
His approach in many respects amounted to a surprise of Stewart, very 
much in the same manner that Beauregard and Johnston came un- 
awares upon Grant at Shiloh. Two deserters did indeed bring in to 
Stewart notice of Greene’s intended attack, but, with the usual super- 
ciliousness of British professionals, their report, made at 6 A.M., was 
neither credited nor investigated; in fact, they were put in confinement. 
Meanwhile, Major Coffin had been sent out to gather information, and 
struck the Americans about four miles from the British camp. It was 
the fugitives from his own and the “rooting-party” which had pre- 
ceded Coffin, who gave full assurance to Stewart that Greene was upon 
him close at hand, with every man that he could sweep in or coax in 
for a supreme effort. , 

Greene was very honest in regard to British troops, and had “a 
high opinion of the British and their valor,” and said, “They fight a 
devilish hard battle, as every one who fights them will know.” Like 
almost all the collisions of the “Slaveholders’ Rebellion,”—except the 
victory of Nashville, due alone to George H. Thomas,—it was inde- 
cisive as to the immediate result; as has so often been the case when- 
ever the disciplined British and American Anglo-Saxon met between 
1775 and 1815, there was a perfect realization of Nathaniel Lee’s verse 
in his “ Tragedy of Alexander the Great,”— 


‘When Greek joined Greek, then was the tug of war.” 


In any case, Eutaw Springs was one of the hardest contested battles 
of the whole Revolutionary War. 

According to the majority of accounts, Greene made his dispositions 
for an advance in two columns, which were to deploy into his two lines 
of battle; these were excellent; and the best proof that none of his 
troops were mere or raw Militia,’ in the real sense of the term, is the 


8 It is just as much a perversion of language to style the Southern Levies, or 
Drafts, which served under Greene in the Carolinas, Militia, in the sense that the 
term is applied to the phantasm organizations recognized as such at the North 
within the memory of the present generation, as to make any difference between the 
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fact the deployment was made with punctuality, precision, and prompt- 
ness. Greene felt that the time had now come to “do something bril- 


Loyal organizations in the service of the Crown and the British Regulars which 
were sent out from the mother-country. The fact is, the fire, individually and col- 
lectively, of the Loyal Battalions was as much more fatal than that of the Regulars 
as, man for man, the rank and file were physically and intellectually superior. 

After Greene took command the discipline applied to the Militia of the Caro- 
linas was such as would have startled our veteran volunteers. For instance, ‘‘as a 
punishment (Garden, 40) for their scandalous misconduct [Guilford Court-House, 
15 March, 1781], they were, in compliance with the requisition made by General 
Greene, through the medium of Davie, placed under Continental officers, and sen- 
tenced to serve for eighteen months in the ranks. The regularity of discipline soon 
taught them self-confidence; they actually panted for renown, and behaved with 
such gallantry at [Eutaw Springs, 8th September, 1781] that of three hundred of 
their number that entered into the action, one hundred and nine remained, at its 
conclusion, either killed or wounded on the field.”” Examine Greene’s ‘ Life of 
Greene,’ iii. 225. Deserters were hunted down and shot without mercy. Militia 
lawfully drafted, 339. Compare Gordon. The lash was used with the freedom 
which must have made men much more willing to risk the chance of a bullet than 
the certainty of a degrading torture. 

The Southern Militia in 1781, beside the incitements of patriotism, hatred 
towards the Tories, etc., were very much in the condition of the Russian soldiery 
in 1807,—‘‘ unable to stand, perhaps, but unwilling to go,’ knowing the extent of 
the penalty and the certainty of the punishment. 

‘““It may be remembered, that at the battle of Guilford, two North Carolina 
battalions of militia, advantageously posted behind a rai] fence, were assured by 
General Greene that if they would only preserve their station long enough to give 
their enemy two fires they should obtain his free permission to retire from the field. 
They readily promised obedience, but, the formidable whiskered Hessians and athletic 
Guards advancing with rapid motion, their courage forsook them, and they retired 
without firing a shot. As a punishment for their scandalous misconduct, they were, 
in compliance with the requisition made by General Greene, through the medium of 
Davie, placed under Continental officers, and sentenced to serve for eighteen months 
in the ranks. The regularity of discipline soon taught them self-confidence; they 
actually panted for renown, and behaved with such gallantry at Eutaw that of three 
hundred of their number that entered into the action one hundred and ninety re- 
mained, at its conclusion, either killed or wounded, on the field.’”’ (Garden, 40.) 

The moment [autumn of 1780] was truly a favorable one. The English were 
weary of the continued strife, and really anxious for peace with America on almost 
any terms that might not involve Independency. On the other hand, America too 
was tired of the war. A cloud of witnesses of the best authority testify to the 
probability of a majority of our people being desirous of accommodating the quarrel 
and of reuniting with England on conditions of strict union, if not of mediated 
dependence. The public chest was empty. The miserable bubble by which it had 
hitherto been recruited was on the verge of explosion, and the Continental paper 
money, always really worthless, though long sustained by the force of laws and 
bayonets, was now rapidly approximating its ultimate value. The ranks were sup- 
plied with children, whose service for nine months was bought for fifteen hundred 
dollars apiece. Hundreds even of the staff-officers, said Greene, in May, 1780, were 
ruined by the public charges they had heen forced to incur, while every obstacle was 
opposed to a settlement of their accounts lest their demands on government should 
become fixed. ‘‘ However important our cause, or valuable the blessings of liberty,” 
he continues to Washington, “it is utterly impossible to divest ourselves of our 
private feelings while we are contending for them.” ‘It is obvious that the bulk 
of the people are weary of the war,’’ said Reed, in August. ‘‘ There never has been 
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liant,” as Phil Kearny observed at Seven Pines, and “go in.” “‘ We 
must have Victory or Ruin!’ was the emphatic expression of his eager- 
ness to be on the move.” (Tooms, v. 366.) 


a stage of the war,’’ said Washington, “in which the dissatisfaction has been so 
general and soalarming.”’ The army, ill paid, ill fed, ill clad, avenged its sufferings 
and its wrongs by such means as lay initshand. Martial law was published to pro- 
cure its supplies in States that had not a hostile ensign within their borders. Regi- 
ment after regiment rose in mutiny ; nor could the rope or the scourge check the 
devastation and desertion that marked the army’s course. At this very period, 
despite the repeated sentences of court-martials, and the general orders for the 
officer of the day on his individual authority to flog any straggler within the limit of 
fifty lashes, we find in Washington’s own words the most unwelcome evidences of 
the necessities of his followers and their consequent marauds along the banks of the 
Hudson. . . . Without regard to the question of the soldier’s right to quit a service 
where he is defrauded of his pay and detained beyond the term of his enlistment, 
it may simply be remarked that at notime were the lash and the cord more active than 
in 1779 and in 1780. The many-tongued and knotted cat which cut to the blood at 
every stroke, and the gauntlet, where a double file of soldiers anointed the culprit’s 
naked body with blows from one end of their lane to the other, were in constant 
requisition. Flogging went beyond a hundred lashes, and sometimes the criminal 
was again and again remanded, that his torn and inflamed back might be more bit- 
terly rent. As for the death-penalty, it was necessary in 1779, when our army was in 
danger of dissolution by desertions, to authorize its immediate infliction upon any 
one caught in the act. Henry Lee not only hanged the first man that he detected 
in this offense, but sent his lopped and bloody head to Washington. The spectacle 
had a happy effect on the men, but our officers dreaded the result of its being made 
known to the public. Its repetition was forbidden, and Washington ordered a 
party at once to bury the mutilated corpse ere it should fall into the hands of the 
enemy. (Thacher, 223; Lee on Jefferson (ed. 1839), 150 MS. Am. 0. B.) .. . 
Not until the end of August was the pay due in the preceding March forthcoming. 
In September Hamilton found the army a demoralized, undisciplined mob ; disliking 
the nation for its neglect, dreaded by the nation for its oppressions. The description 
of an East Indian government, wielding with one hand a truncheon while the 
other was stretched forth to plunder, seemed, in the fears of many, about to be real- 
ized in our own land. Our chiefs, with mortification and regret, confessed the day 
impending when, unless the war was carried on by foreign troops and foreign 
treasure, America must come to terms. ‘Send us troops, ships, and money,"’ wrote 
Rochambeau to Vergennes; ‘‘ but do not depend upon these people, nor upon their 
means.’’ Yet it was known that the aid of France and Spain was merely sporadic ; 
that their finances forbade the hope of permanent subsidies. In 1774 neither fear 
nor flattery, we are told, could swell the taxes of France beyond ninety million 
dollars, to be levied from twenty-four millions of people, and there was now reason 
to fear that, without some great stroke on our part, she would soon abandon us as 
a profitless ally, and make her own peace with Britain. (See Froude’s Ireland, iii.) 

Congress too, rent by faction and intrigue, no longer commanded the entire con- 
fidence of the whigs. Its relations with the States were not satisfactory, and with 
the army were decidedly bad. Jealousy on the one band, aversion and distrust on 
the other, daily widened the unacknowledged breach. In August it threatened 
such an exercise of its power as drew the warning from Washington that if the 
deed were perpetrated he questioned much “if there was an officer in the whole 
line that would hold a commission beyond the end of the campaign, if he did till 
then. Such an act, even in the most despotic governments, would be attended with 
loud complaints.’’ The party hostile to the Chief, deep-rooted in New England, 
and pervading Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, which from the beginning of 
the war to its end dreaded lest the tyranny of a Commodus should lurk behind the 
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Greene’ finally disposed his little army in two lines, the first with 
flanking corps, horse and foot, and a reserve. The first consisted 
of four small battalions of militia,—two of North and two of South 
Carolinians. Brigadier-General Marion (South Carolina) commanded 
the right, and Brigadier-General Pickens (South Carolina) the left 
wing; Colonel Malmedy the centre, with the two North Carolinian 
organizations. The latter had with him a small detachment of artil- 
lerists, under Captain-Lieutenant Gaines, with two 3-pounder guns, 
These were placed in position on the river-road to Roches (Roache’s) 
Plantation, on the Santee, which about bisected both armies, if such a 
grandiloquent term is applicable to the small bodies of troops that were 
opposed to each other on this field. 

Judge Johnson, in his Life of General Greene, quotes,— 

“ At the battle of the Eutaw Spring Greene says ‘that hundreds of my 
men [militia ?] were as naked as they were born.’ Posterity will scarcely 
believe that the bare loins of many brave men who carried death into the 
enemy’s ranks at the Eutaw, were galled by their cartouch-boxes, while 
a folded rag or a tuft of moss protected the shoulders from sustaining 
the same injury from the musket. Men of other times will inquire, by 
what magic was this army kept together? By what supernatural power 
was it made to fight?” (Rogers’s American Biographical Dictionary, 


page 201. Easton, Penna., 1823.) 
The question here suggests itself, Were these men destitute of cloth- 


wise virtues of a Pertinax, though foiled in a former effort to displace him, still 
retained power to hamper his movements and embarrass his designs. It was very 
evident that his removal would be the signal for the army’s dissolution, and the 
inevitable subjection of the infant State; but it was yet feasible to limit his powers, 
deny his requirements, and in a hundred ways exhibit a distrust of his capacity or 
integrity that would have caused many soldiers to throw up the command. (Win- 
throp Sargent’s ‘‘ Life and Career of Major John André,” p. 251-4.) 

® The following curious notice or criticism of Greene is to be found at page 226 
of a work entitled ‘‘ A View of the Formation, Discipline, and Economy of Armies, 
by the late Robert Jackson, M.D., Inspector-General of Army Hospitals, London, 
8d edition, 1845.” The author of this article on Eutaw Springs owns the original 
copy that belonged to Dr. Jackson, and it is full of notes and corrections which it 
is likely were embodied or employed in subsequent editions. 

‘‘ GREEN, another of the American generals who became conspicuous in the 
Southern provinces towards the close of the war, was also a native of the country. 
He was a man of good character in private life, and he was peculiar in his military 
history. General Green cannot be said to have ever decidedly gained a field of 
battle; the event of every action which he fought was notwithstanding a victory to 
him. He advanced confidently to the field in most cases; he did not act confidently 
in the conflict in any, whether owing to his own timidity under fire, or to timidity 
of the troops which he commanded, the writer does not venture to pronounce. He 
retired in some instances where victory was actually in his hands; but, though he 
retired thus inconsiderately, or as it were in ignorance of the real state of things, 
he rallied rapidly in most, and again advanced with a good countenance. He was 
repulsed, or rather left the field abruptly, at Guilford Court-House; at Camden 
[Hobkirk Hill]; at Ninety-Six ; and at the Eutaws. He could not claim a victory 
at any of them. He reaped the fruits of victory from all of them.” 
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ing, or, like the Gauls of Hannibal at Cannz, had they stripped them- 
selves to the buff and waist to enable them to sustain with greater com- 
fort the terrible temperature of this trying day, and fight with more ease 
to themselves in the overpowering heat ? 

Obliquely to the left and rear of Pickens, on the left, to protect this 
flank, were the “ lately formed” (Lee, 331) South Carolina State troops, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Henderson; and to the right and rear of 
Marion, on the right, was the “Legion” of Lieutenant-Colonel Lee 
(G. L. of G., iii. 109). 

Three small brigades (sic) of Continental troops (Congress-soldiers, 
—regulars) composed Greene’s second line. Of these, the right, under 
General Sumner (North Carolina), consisted of three battalions belong- 
ing to the North Carolina line (700, Carrington, 377), under Colonel 
Ash, Major Armstrong, and Major Blunt; the former on the extreme 
right. The centre, under Colonel Campbell, consisted of two regiments 
of the Virginia line (G. L. of G., iii. 93), under Major Sneed and Cap- 
tain Edmonds; and the left, under Colonel Williams (Maryland), of 
two regiments of the Maryland line, under Lieutenant-Colonel Howard 
(G. L. of G., iii. 113) and Major Hardman. Captain Brown, with an 
artillery detachment and two 6-pounders, was in the road to Roaches, 
posted between the centre and left.” 

The Cavalry and Dragoons of Lieutenant-Colonel Washington and 
Kirkwood’s “ Delaware Line,” the famous regulars from that plucky 
little State known as the “Blue Hen’s Chickens,” constituted the 
American reserve. Ramsay, in his “ History of South Carolina,” re- 
marks (ii. 192) that, in 1781, “to face an host of difficulties, the Amer- 
ican general had the justice of his cause, his own valor and good con- 
duct, a very respectable cavalry, and the Maryland and Delaware 
continentals, who had served upwards of four years, and who, for their 
numbers, were equal to any troops in the world.” “Greene, speaking 
of his cavalry in these expeditions [summer of 1781], asserts it to be 
unexcelled by any in the world.” Doubtless it was extremely adapted 
to the hard fighting and still harder service required of it. The horse- 
men belonging to “ Light-Horse” Harry Lee’s Legion were not only 
very fine to look at, but just as fine to give hard knocks. 

The fighting proper commenced at 9 A.M., “ under the shaded forest- 
trees, where the American army had every advantage (Carrington, 580) 
of position, where individual merit (that is, the pluck and experience 
of each man) had its best opportunity.” 

Carrington states that the action began with a sharp interchange of 
compliments between the artillery, and that their fire was hotly kept 
up until one of the British and two of the American pieces were dis- 
mounted. 

10 For detailed and interesting notices of the different prominent American offi- 
cers, see Greene’s Life of Greene, vol. iii. chapter vii. 
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Major Coffin, a paragon officer for a desperate deed of “derring-do,” 
sent out by Stewart early in the morning (some time previous to 6 A.M.), 
had his fight—disastrous to himself—about 8 A.M. The fearless man- 
ner in which the Loyalist officer threw himself upon the advancing 
Americans gave Greene reason to believe that he was not only strongly 
supported, but was being followed up closely by the whole of the rest 
of Stewart’s forces. 

This supposition that Major Coffin’s small detachment must be the 
actual vanguard of the British, worked a change in Greene’s disposi- 
tions. He at once deployed his leading column of “acclimated” Militia, 
and, preceded by a strong skirmish-line, marched on in line of battle for 
an hour,—some four miles,—although this change of formation inevi- 
tably retarded the speed of his advance and neutralized the effect of his 
previous celerity. Still there may be some misconception of this deploy- 
ment, and it may have been simply a throwing out of a cloud of skir- 
mishers to feel and clear the way, supported by the rest of the Militia, 
still in column, and stiffened by a section of three-pounders in the very 
first line. ‘The nature of the district, woods and underbrush, precluded 
an advance in regular line of battle, for although its front, in two or 
three ranks, could not have exceeded a fifth of a mile, even this narrow 
extension prevented it from moving on in good order amid the obsta- 
cles presented by the natural features of the country. So the conclusion 
must be accepted, as Greene was an excellent tactician, that while a 
large proportion of good shots were spread out en tiraillewrs the mass 
remained ployed and followed the road. Such a conception would 
reconcile every difficulty, and explain whatever else is inexplicable. 
Still the movement is otherwise described as follows : 

Elated with the discomfiture of Coffin and the easy capture of the 
large detachment of “ rooters,” as soon as the first column, Militia, so 
styled, came within striking distance, it went into line about 9 A.M. on 
the centre brigade or regiment, @ cheval the road already specified, and 
at once advanced, pouring in a rolling fire which ran along the whole 
front from right to left. Here let it be remarked that Militia who have 
been accustomed to fighting for at least five years, who have encountered 
regulars again and again, sometimes victoriously, who are experienced 
in the use of fire-arms and noted for their precision of aim,—such troops 
may be styled Militia, but they are as superior to the uniformed National 
Guards who fought at the First Bull Run, as Veteran Regulars are to 
them. They are, actually, Militia only in name, not in practical reality. 

There is no question but that on this occasion Greene’s first line, 
Militia, advanced with alacrity, delivering their fire, “ which ran from 
flank to flank,” deliberately into the enemy, who awaited them with a 
manifest determination not to yield an inch of ground. These musketry 
discharges were intensified by the spiteful fire of the light guns in the 
first line, which must have galled the enemy severely, since even such 
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veteran commands as the Sixty-third or (and ?) Sixty-fourth were stung 
into an unadvised dash without orders to capture the pieces. This was 
not surprising, because simultaneously with the charge, in line, so to 
speak, of the Militia, Greene’s flanking detachments, the Infantry of Lee’s 
Legion to the right, and of Henderson’s South Carolina State Troops 
to the left, appear to have come into action promptly as far as firing is 
concerned, enfilading to some extent the main British line. Galled doubt- 
less by this fire, at first irritating, and then deadly, poured in gradually 
at shorter and shorter ranges,—something that the best of veteran troops 
rarely submit to with equanimity,—the Sixty-third and a portion of 
the Loyalists in the centre charged without orders and drove the North 
Carolina Militia, who, however, did not give way until they had 
expended, to good purpose, seventeen rounds. Thus the whole centre 
of the American first line seemed to drop out, or to be knocked out, by 
the British charge. This left the American flanking corps to bear the 
whole brunt of the fight with the Sixty-fourth (British left) and Third 
(Buffs, British right), and they likewise sullenly fell back. 

General Carrington (Bat. Am. Rev., 581) follows and clears up the 
report of Stewart, and says the first attack of the British left was “an 
unauthorized plunge upon the American centre to capture its guns,” 
and that these troops lost confidence by the repulse which attended the 
counter-advance of Sumner with the right of Greene’s. 

To counterbalance this success, Sumner, with the right of the second 
line, brought up promptly his Brigade of North Carolina Regulars, 
restored the integrity of the first line, and in turn pushed back the 
British left centre. 

According to Note +, page 333, the revised edition of “ Light- 
Horse Harry” Lee’s Memoirs, edited by his son, it would appear 
that the whole of the American front line was broken by the first 
British charge, and that the British right as well as left was en- 
gaged. - The editor mentions that the Third, “Irish Buffs,” Stewart’s 
own regiment, constituting his right, which was one of the three regi- 
ments which had lately arrived from Ireland, landing in America only 
two months previous, 3d June, and which had never before been in 
action, “ yet, nevertheless, fought with determined courage. The regi- 
ment of Maryland [Continentals], under Lieutenant-Colonel Howard, 
was opposed to it, and such was the obstinacy with which the contest 
was maintained that a number of the soldiers fell transfixed by each 
other’s bayonets.” 

This would be all clear enough if it did not appear that, somehow 
or another, not only the whole British main line but even the reserves 
became implicated in this charge, and pressed forward with the prover- 
bial hearty ringing British cheer, whereupon, as is most always the 
result on such occasions, the line became very much disordered. 

Seeing this, Greene hurried forward two-thirds—that is, the re- 
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mainder—of his second line, regulars (“ Congress-soldiers”), and his re- 
serve, all fresh, reinforced and took up or filled out his first line, and 
made a general charge with the bayonet. As the American front now 
greatly overlapped the main British line, and outnumbered it, the latter 
was compelled to give way, although not until the severest style of 
fighting had occurred. Here it may have been, and not previously, 
that the Marylanders and Third, Irish Buffs, not only crossed bayonets 
but fell mutually transfixed. 

At this juncture Major Majoribanks with his Battalion of Grena- 
diers and “ Light Bobs,” who was thrown a little forward and partially 
en potence to the main British line, held a position which threatened to 
enfilade the left of the Americans sweeping by him. As the Major was 
in a measure altogether unsupported, Colonel Washington was ordered 
to charge him with his Dragoons, a splendid corps, and take him in 
front and reverse. These, however, finding the thicket of black-jack 
or barren oak—close timber, with trunks eight to twenty feet high, 
and interlacing branches almost equal to the jungle of Chancellorsville, 
known as “The Wilderness”—perfectly impenetrable to horse, under- 
took to wheel by sections, hoping by this conversion to obtain the ad- 
vantage of some apparently open or less obstructed ground farther to 
the left. In the execution of this manceuvre the Dragoons were sub- 
jected to a murderous fire, and were completely cut up, so much so, 
indeed, that the survivors had to be withdrawn. Colonel Washington 
was bayoneted and captured. His life was alone preserved by the per- 
sonal intervention of Major Majoribanks (J. T.. A. R., 301), just as 
Warren at Bunker’s Hill was spared a bayonet thrust by the interpo- 
sition of the generous Colonel Small (G. R. A., 283). Captain Watts, 
second in command, was pierced by two bullets and shot through the 
lungs; other officers were killed or wounded, and half the corps utterly 
destroyed. The South Carolina State Troops (State Cavalry, H. B. D., 
719) now dashed ahead, and in turn undertook to accomplish what 
Washington’s cavalry had utterly failed in achieving. Thereupon 
Major Majoribanks, finding himself completely “in air,” followed the 
retreat of his comrades, and took up a new and equally defensible posi- 
tion, more consolidated, with his right and rear on Eutaw Creek, and his 
left on the picket—or palisadoed—fence of the garden attached and on 
the left of the Brick House already described, which was the prominent 
factor in the fray. Meanwhile, with a true soldier’s instinct, Major 
Henry F. Sheridan,—major, commanding what remained of the New 
York Loyal Volunteers,—seeing that the rest of the British line was 
worsted, disordered, and giving way, had thrown himself into this 
Brick House, and with his “swivels and muskets” poured his fire in 

11 Investigation does not reveal what these swivel guns were. As a rule under 


certain circumstances they seem to have been furnished to infantry. At the South, 
in America, they were used during the Revolution, and the English employed them 
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every direction, without cessation, into the apparently victorious Ameri- 
cans. These latter, carried away by their unwonted success (H. B. D., 
718, 1), “entered the enemy’s camp,—the tents of which had been left 
standing,—and when the bountiful supply of stores which it contained 
met their eyes, many of them could not resist the temptation, but broke 
from the ranks, scattered themselves throughout the camp, and seized 
the unwonted delicacies. Others, not content with supplying the de- 
mands of nature, seized the spirituous liquors which they found there, 
and gave themselves up to dissipation and disorder.” 

It is strange how often such a temptation as loot and liquor, the 
plunder of an enemy’s camp, has occasioned the loss of a victory hith- 
erto, according to all human calculations, regarded as secured. 

At Fornova, 6th July, 1495, the Italian Coalition had the French 
Monarch and Monarchy, so to speak, at their mercy had they only 
struck home, but their light cavalry Estadriots, who held the balance 
of power this day, fell upon the camp of Charles VIII. and abandoned 
the path of duty, glory, and victory, for the pillage of his brilliant 
tents, coffers, baggage, bat-mules loaded with riches (Michelet, vii. 227). 
Among these were costly gems removed from the Neapolitan treasury, 
and, worst of all, the ancient crown-jewels of France. The French, 
however, who knew that fighting alone could save their national honor 
and secure their return to their own country, warned each other against 
the allurements of plunder or of prisoners with cries of “Remember 
Guynegate,”—a battle fought in 1479, in Picardy, under Louis XI., and 
lost in the very moment of victory by too great greed and eagerness 
for pillage (S. V. H., ii. 125 and 129). 

The terrific defeat of Flodden Field, 9th September, 1513, so disas- 
trous to Scotland, costing that country not only its king, but ten thou- 
sand of its noblest, best, and bravest, is attributed in a great measure, 
if not altogether, to the fact that the Earl of Home’s division, “ chiefly 
Borderers, began to pillage the baggage of both armies; and their 
leader is branded by the Scottish historians with negligence or treach- 
ery.” (Sir Walter Scott’s Appendix to “ Marmion.”) 

Frederic the Great in one of his crises, at Sohr, 30th September, 
1745, owed his deliverance and a saving victory to the plundering pro- 
pensities of the Austrian light troops, who ought to have fallen upon 
his unprotected rear, but preferred the pillage of the Prussian camp to 
securing a triumph for their Empress-Queen. Sumter, according to 
Garden, “ would have succeeded at Rocky Mount and Hanging Rock” 
could he have restrained the insubordination characteristic, it is claimed, 
of all irregular troops, but too often equally chargeable upon veterans, 
an irresistible avidity for plunder and liquor. The American Revo- 


against the Rebellion in Ireland (Froude, iii. 408). It is probable they were mobi- 
lized ‘‘ wall-pieces,’’ perhaps something like the Amusettes conceived by Marshal 
Count Saxe. 
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lutionary Militia were fearfully given to “loot,” and it is to be feared 
that the same propensity has not been eradicated by a lapse of some 
ninety years. 

The rebels failed at Shiloh and Cedar Creek through the same ob- 
liviousness of duty. Perhaps hundreds of similar examples might be 
cited; and yet military men never have learned by experience to take 
decided measures to provide against, or to restrain, or to remedy, in some 
degree, such ruinous breaches of discipline. 

The tremendous fire from the Brick House completely checked the 
hitherto victorious advance of the whole American line,.and enabled 
Major Coffin on the left and Major Majoribanks on the right to form 
up on either flank and thus afford time to Colonel Stewart to rally his 
troops and establish a new line. 

The Legion Cavalry was hurled upon Coffin, and hurled back 
again by the Light Horse, led by that indefatigable Loyalist, who fol- 
lowed up the repulse of the Legionaries by cutting in with fatal effect 
among the troops engaged in pillaging the British camp. To rescue 
these, Lieutenant-Colonel Hampton (Lieutenant-Colonel Henderson 
having fallen), with the South Carolina State Troops, Cavalry, now 
fell in turn upon Coffin’s Light Horse. Lee (336) alludes to the “same 
sort of obstacles” (a thicket of black-jack ?) being encountered by Major 
Eggleston, to the right, as had ruined Colonel Washington, to the left. 
Whatever this obstacle was, the Loyalist, Coffin, availed himself of it 
and was saved by it. A very sharp conflict ensued, and it was not 
until after a desperate struggle that the South Carolinians were enabled 
to drive off Coffin’s troopers. The pursuit of the latter, however, was 
arrested almost immediately by the unerring aim of the New Yorkers 
in the Brick House, which compelled Hampton speedily to wheel about, 
to be pursued again in turn by the horsemen of the unflagging Major 
Coffin. 

Simultaneously with Hampton’s final repulse, Major Majoribanks 
sallied from his natural stronghold on the extreme British right, and 
emulated Coffin’s dash upon the left. This, as will be seen, eventually 
consummated the defeat, if such it can be termed, of the Americans. 
He captured and held the guns which were, in truth, the trophies of 
the New York Volunteers, since such was the effect of their fire that 
they had been abandoned, and stood, silent and alone, waiting to be 
picked up. 

Oh, they were gallant fellows, those New Yorkers in that house! 
They made it a Vesuvius of death, and the unerring aim of the New 
York Volunteers, and the torrents of fire they poured forth from the 
windows, scathed every attempt to storm it. They transmuted victory, 
apparently assured to the Americans, into a defeat of the hitherto victors. 

* * * * * * x * 


“ At Teast 436 men out of 1600 or 1700 were killed and wounded, 
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and 257 missing, on the part of the British, by the official report of 
Colonel Stewart, himself wounded, in this well-contested battle, in 
which the officers on each side fought hand to hand and sword to 
sword. The loss of the Americans in all these respects is stated to 
have been much inferior ; but, as Colonel Stewart was left in possession 
of the field and several pieces of cannon, he claimed, agreeably to mili- 
tary etiquette, the honor of the victory, although he might well exclaim 
with the Monarch of Epirus, ‘Such another victory, and I am undone!’ ” 
(“ Memoirs of the Reign of George III.,” by W. Belsham, vol. iii., 
third edition, p. 217.) 

There is nothing like a feeling of certainty in attempting to put an 
honest estimate upon the Union forces. To the return of 1256 “rank 
and file’ (Continentals) there should be added at least one-third for 
field-music, sergeants, and officers of all kinds. This would justly 
swell Gordon’s aggregate to at least 2300,—Carrington honestly observes 
it “slightly exceeded” this number—without counting Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Marion’s command. Itis very curious that the number of the latter 
is nowhere given, nor are the losses it suffered included in the aggregate 
list of the American casualties. The writer believes Greene had 2500 
effectives. No wonder the proverb runs, “ Deceptive as a military bul- 
letin.” During the Thirty Years’ War, Generals made very truthful 
reports. They have been sadly degenerating, more and more, in this 
respect, ever since. That the fighting at the Eutaws was absolutely 
desperate has its best attest in the lists of casualties. Out of the 2300 
to 2500 it is admitted that Greene had, he lost, in killed, 17 officers— 
among these the truly gallant Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, who com- 
manded the Virginia Continentals—and 122 of lower rank ; in wounded, 
43 officers—among these Lieutenant-Colonels Washington, command- 
ing the admirable regular cavalry, Howard, a battalion of mobilized 
North Carolina Militia, and Henderson, the South Carolina State Troops 
—and 332 of lower rank and 8 missing. Inthesame way that the num- 
ber of Marion’s Brigade are not given in making up the total force under 
Greene, even so the losses sustained by them do not appear in the offi- 
cial report. Colonel Stewart admits that he lost 3 officers, 6 sergeants, 
1 drummer, and 75 rank and file killed; 16 officers, 20 sergeants, 2 
drummers, and 313 rank and file wounded ; and 10 officers, 15 ser- 
geants, 8 drummers, and 224 rank and file missing. This conflicts 
with the American report claiming 430 prisoners besides the captured 
and abandoned wounded. Stewart’s statement of casualties may, as is 
very likely, have referred to the battle-field proper, and did not embrace 
the “ rooting-party” which were “ gobbled” hours before the action itself. 
The course and consequences of Antietam and of Gettysburg were not 
unlike those of Eutaw Springs. Preuss-Eylau, 1806, was another ex- 
ample of the same class. Had Benningsen stood his ground, Napoleon 
must have fallen back. The Russians, in want of food, abandoned the 
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advantages gained by the severest style of fighting, and with it the 
moral effects of an acknowledged success. Napoleon stood fast, and, in 
reality worsted, won all that would have followed an immediate de- 
cided victory. Eutaw Springs was.in sober prose what Stedman so 
beautifully expressed in his spirited poetry on Phil Kearny. Every 
one who desired to “go in,” at any time, on the 8th September, 1781, 
would have realized the truth of the verse,— 











“You'll find lovely fighting along the whole'line.”’ 






Colonel “ Light-Horse” Harry Lee sums up the result as follows: 
“The honor of the day was claimed by both sides, while the benefits flow- 
ing from it were yielded to the Americans ; the first belonged to neither, 
and the last to us.” Per contra, an English author, Cassell, sums up 
the matter (v. 287, 1): “ When the summer heats had abated, Greene 
descended from the Santee Hills, and a sharp engagement ensued be- 
twixt him and the troops under Colonel Stuart at the Eutaw Springs, 
about sixty miles from Charles Town. Though warned of the approach 
of Greene by two deserters, Stuart put but little faith in the report, 
and therefore was taken somewhat by surprise. A large party out in 
search of roots and vegetables were suddenly fallen upon, and most of 
them cut to pieces. Greene then followed up his success with such im- 
petuosity that the advanced lines of the British were driven back, till 
they reached a house into which Major Sheridan had thrown himself 
with a party of New York Volunteers. The murderous fire from this 
house arrested Greene, who in vain tried to carry it. This obstacle en- 
abled Colonel Stuart to reorganize his scattered lines, and the battle 
was continued with such fury—the American militia standing their 
ground on this occasion well—that Greene was at length routed, and 
driven from the ground, and took refuge in some woods in their rear. 
The English encamped on the field that night and the next day. On 
each side there appears to have been about six hundred killed, wounded, 
and missing. ‘The American army was about double the number of the 
English. Greene claimed it as a victory, and the Congress proclaimed 
it a glorious victory, simply because he had the advantage in the begin- 
ning of the fray, though he was driven from the ground in the end of 
it. If this was a victory, by the same rule many of the greatest vic- 
tories in the history of the world were defeats. But it is curious with 
what audacity the Americans were continually assuming victories when 
the notorious fact was the reverse. This was the last action in the 
American war of any importance.” 

The writer calls it tactically a drawn battle, certainly not a victory 
for Greene; immediately and physically it was a great triumph for 
Stewart ; morally and resultively, a greater triumph for the American 
cause. Our people, however, have a right to throw up their hats for 
the success whoever conquered, for the victor’s coronal was won by 
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Americans,—native-born Americans, led by their countrymen, whether 
‘their hearts beat beneath red faced with blue or blue faced with buff. 
And this article cannot end more appropriately than with the elegant 
tribute to the Loyal Native Americans penned by Colonel Alexander 
Garden, Aid-de-Camp to Major-General Greene (Anecdotes A. R., 
258-9) : 

“T disdain every feeling of prejudice, and in a contest, where great 
diversity of opinion was to be looked for, willingly grant the due tribute 
of praise to all who, conscientiously adopting principles, steadily sup- 
ported them. Far be it from me to censure without discrimination the 
adherents to the cause of Britain. Many of the officers of the Provin- 
cial corps were pure in character, and are to be named with respect. 
They were the decided enemies of our cause, but free from the pollu- 
tion of insatiable avarice; and in the hour of victory, alive to the im- 
pulses of humanity, they forgot not that they were men. Their zeal and 
activity in the cause in which they had engaged were of the highest 
utility to our enemies, and leads to the development of a melancholy 
fact, that in almost every instance where our armies have been foiled in 
action the opposition proceeded from our own countrymen. 

“ At Savannah, the defenders of the Spring Hill redoubt, where the 
gallant Tawse (one of the few heroes of Stony Point, 1779, Captain 
Loyalist Dragoons) fell, were Americans. The garrison of the post at 
Augusta, so long and obstinately maintained by Browne (Georgia), were 
Americans. Ninety-Six was preserved to the British by Cruger (New 
York) and Green, commanding the (Second) New Jersey Volunteers and 
(First) De Lancey’s (Battalion or) Regiment, both composed of native 
Americans. The occupation of the brick building at Eutaw by the 
same Cruger (commanding British centre, Major Sheridan, New York, 
garrison of building) and his Provincials (New York Loyal Volunteers) 
could alone have saved the British army from destruction. Allen’s 
(both Pennsylvania and New Jersey), Skinner’s (New Jersey), Browne’s 
(South Carolinians and Georgians), Hamilton’s (North Carolina), Sim- 
coe’s (New York, New Jersey, etc.), and other American corps, greatly 
distinguished themselves by their bravery, and were comparatively gen- 
erous and merciful. The stigma remains on Tarleton’s Legion (gen- 
erally) alone that, as often as they gained an advantage, and triumphed 
in success, the virtue of humanity was lost.” 


J. WATTS DE PEYSTER, 
Brevet Major-General S.N.Y. 
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GENTILITY IN THE NAVY. 


‘‘ The canker galls the infants of the spring 
Too oft before their buttons are disclosed ; 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent.”’ 
Hamlet, Act I. Se. 3. 


In handling a subject of so delicate a nature, it would be to the last 
degree dangerous to treat on any other than the broadest and most 
impartial basis; and it is the purpose of this article, if success is at- 
tained in showing the necessity for its existence, to open a channel for 
the discussion of a most important question. 

The officers of the navies of other nations are generally chosen from 
the ranks of the aristocracy; and if there be any truth in the saying 
that “blood will tell,” we may easily see what excellent raw material 
is furnished by these youths. In many cases they are descended from 
long lines of warrior ancestors, and habits of command are, if not 
habitual to them, at least existent in their natures to that degree that 
they are readily developed. Their early education and training have 
made them at the same time self-reliant, and fitted for association 
with the higher classes of society in all parts of the world. The adven- 
turous character of their lives and their extended travels tend only to 
increase their knowledge of men and things and their capacity for 
command. 

The men who compose the crew have been taught from infancy a 
boundless respect for rank. 

In other lands the toddling youngster by the roadside uncovers his 
head as naturally as his peasant papa when the lord of the estate dashes 
by; and class feeling is so positive an institution that even the mere 
matter of official or acquired rank, once recognized, appeals to their 
sentiments of veneration in a most natural manner. 

That such men should be commanded by such officers is only trans- 
ferring to military affairs a state of things existing in civil life. 

We indulge in the agreeable fancy that in the United States we 
have no aristocracy; and its existence or establishment would certainly 
be in direct conflict with the platform of our Constitution that “all 
men are born free and equal.” 
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Having no such privileged class to draw from, it would naturally 
follow that our officers and men are chosen from the same walks in 
life, thus presenting a problem,—how to raise the one permanently 
above the other. The answer is an easy one,—by the endowment of 
command. 

In order to make this accidental privilege not a pleasant fiction, 
but a fact, we must present Fortunatus with a weapon so powerful in 
his hand as to insure such respect and obedience from his subordinates 
as his rank and authority entitle him to. 

The official lift he has received has been supplemented by a corre- 
sponding position in the social scale; for the title he receives has been 
honored in our society from the earliest days of the country’s existence, 
and a salary commensurate with its dignity accompanies the rank. 

His brother republican, however, who wears a blue shirt, regards 
this exaltation as only a lucky accident, and obeys his orders only so 
far as absolutely necessary, showing him all the outward respect that 
is his right; but in his heart he would have a thorough, honest, and 
truly republican contempt for this upstart, did we not with his rank 
confer an education of so exceedingly thorough a description that, 
dazzling his subordinate with the superiority of his wisdom, he is as- 
sured of due obedience and the permanency of his position. 

This is all very fine for the favorites of fortune—the officers; but 
certainly the men who compose the crew, who have not had the benefits 
of this education, and who are, after all, equals of the others (though 
they pretend to acknowledge their superiority), are entitled to some 
consideration. The officers who are placed over them are no more ac- 
customed to command than themselves, 

We know from the class from which foreign officers are selected 
that they have been, from their earliest childhood, surrounded by ser- 
vants, retainers, or tenants, to whom their word has been law, belong- 
ing, as they do, to that house which, among these simple people, is 
regarded as the first among all the houses of the land; and when a 
youth coming from such influences takes his stand in the outer world, 
he brings with him, if not the consciousness of his own importance, at 
least the respect that is due his rank and position. 

Among those selected by discriminating Congressmen to receive 
appointments to the Naval Academy, there are doubtless many who 
have not even had a single servant upon whom they could exercise 
their youthful powers of command. They have blacked their own 
boots once a week, chopped the wood, made the fires, and rendered 
themselves generally useful. One can readily fancy their being rather 
startled on discovering that by placing their boots outside the door, as 
they see others doing, they appear finely polished in the morning. It 
is an easy matter, though, to accustom one’s self to be waited on, 

The delicate question is how to treat those who wait upon us; and 
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it is in this respect that the most correct influences should be exerted 
upon the mind and character of the young republican who is destined 
to bear through life his share of the country’s honor, and who has 
always been carefully taught that no difference exists between young 
Smith, the wealthy banker’s son and heir, and himself, Brown the 
butcher’s boy. No book of laws can be written on this subject, nor 
ean any power or command enforce a strict and true observance of the 
proprieties in this respect; but we can all believe implicitly in the 
power of example, and the truth of the proverb, “as the twig is bent 
so is the tree inclined.” 

For this reason it would appear to be only proper to select with 
the utmost care the officers who are to be attached to the Naval Acad- 
emy, and who will become, perhaps unconsciously to themselves, models 
upon which the rising generation will be formed. 

An effort was once made in this direction, and gentility formed a 
strong element in the requirements of an officer for duty at the Naval 
Academy ; but this met with the usual opposition that is encountered 
at every step towards the refinements of life, and the young aspirant 
to naval honors is to-day as liable to select for his ideal a man who is 
considered a nonentity in the service, as one who combines in himself 
the most important elements necessary to a valuable officer. 

Those who have studied the character of the sailor have observed 
that, though the better class are invariably respectful to their officers, 


they never fail to mark the distinction between a gentleman and his 


opposite. 

There are officers who believe in “talking to Jackey in his own 
language,” and assign this reason for the garnishing of their conversa- 
tion with a profusion of oaths and indecencies that gradually tends to 
estrange them from their brother officers, and eventually from all gen- 
teel society. Owing to the gregarious nature of mankind, they seek 
elsewhere for associates and friends, generally discovering them among 
ship-chandlers, bar- keepers, and a kindred class, while Jackey, whom 
they have thus sought to propitiate, conceives a dislike for them, which 
is shown not so much in his deportment as in the gradual but certain 
lack of interest he manifests in his divisional and other duties, and not 
unfrequently in his desertion from a service in which he had hoped to 
establish himself for life. 

The baton of power, placed in the hands of an officer in the shape 
of knowledge, loses much of its force when allied to rowdyism. As 
Tommy loved a lord, so does Jackey admire and respect a gentleman. 

Experience has taught him that under the authority of such a one 
he is assured of universal kindness and consideration; his interests will 
ever be carefully regarded ; and, while swift and certain punishment 
will follow misdemeanor, bright rewards will come to the deserving. 
Mercy will always temper justice, and petty tyranny and oppression 
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will be unknown. More than all this, he knows that he will be treated 
as one man should treat another, and that his self-respect will receive 
none of those blows so often thoughtlessly, needlessly, cruelly, and 
ignorantly inflicted. 

It is to be hoped that this will show us one strong reason why a 
naval officer should be a gentleman. Another may be found in certain 
considerations of a different character. 

Our government pays liberally for the education of its naval officers 
(of the line), and afterwards for their services, providing them in their 
days of retirement with pensions of a most generous description. From 
this we infer that our law-givers hold in high esteem this position, and 
we may now consider the probable reasons. 

The isolated position of our country has fostered a peace policy, 
which, to the unthinking mind, would be a just and sufficient reason 
for the abolition of this branch of the public service; but, apart from 
the hackneyed principle of preparing in peace for times of war, an 
endeavor will be made to show that the duties of a naval officer, in the 
higher sense of the word, are of nearly equal importance in the former 
as in the latter event. 

Sailing with the flag into all parts of the world, enlightened as well 
as barbarous, they are regarded as representatives of their country, and 
are expected to cultivate friendly relations with all nations. They are 
often the guests of the highest potentates, who take the occasion of 
their presence in their ports to show the cordial feelings they entertain 
towards the United States. 

Apart from these official affairs, the doors of society are thrown 
open to them, and an opportunity thus presented of taking the place 
within its magic precincts to which the highest gentility entitles them. 
It naturally follows that if a ship is officered by a set of men accus- 
tomed to the usages of polite society in their own land, and possessing 
a proper appreciation of their duties as naval officers, they create an 
impression creditable at once to their country and the service. It often 
happens that the sole means possessed by the inhabitants of foreign 
places of judging of Americans is through their acquaintance with our 
naval officers, and besides the natural desire of nations, as of individ- 
uals, to be held in esteem by others, there are many reasons, social, 
commercial, and diplomatic, why foreigners should be agreeably im- 
pressed by our representative men. 

Among them the position of a naval officer is a high and honor- 
able one, and it is only natural that they should regard ours in a simi- 
lar light, turning to them as indices of the character of our people, 
rather than to our Consular representatives, whom they discover to be 
(with a few notable exceptions) uneducated men (in their sense of the 
word), possessing little or no refinement, and altogether undesirable 
acquaintances, It may be that they learn to consider them as accidents 
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of party supremacy, and their positions rewards for minor services 
rendered in the field of politics. 

It can thus be seen that the naval officer partakes of the nature of 
an ambassador, and each, from the midshipman to the commander-in- 
chief, leaves his impress on the countries that he visits. No matter 
how small it may be, there the mark is, and there it remains, only to 
be altered for good or evil by his successors. 

That this may be creditable to so great, rising, and wealthy a coun- 
try as our own, government supplies its officers with salaries amply 
sufficient to enable them to return with proper dignity and spirit the 
hospitalities and courtesies extended to them all over the world. It is 
greatly to be deplored, however, that comparatively few look at the 
matter in this light. Many a naval officer labors under the impression 
that he is doing sufficient honor to the country in permitting his name 
to remain upon the register of officers. He does as little duty as pos- 
sible, in the easiest way, and shows very little interest in anything per- 
taining to the service but the regular drawing of his pay. 

Spending all of his money on himself and his family (marriage will 
form the subject of another paper), he has none left to devote to those 
purposes for which he receives so generous an allowance. 

Such men contribute in the most grudging way towards the ex- 
penses of any entertainment, and frequently refuse altogether. 

They say, “I don’t accept these hospitalities. Why should I be 
taxed to return them? Let those who dance pay the piper.” 

If it be an afternoon party that is given, they go promptly over 
one gangway as the guests come over another, and probably spend the 
afternoon at some congenial ship-chandler’s, over a greasy pack of 
cards and something hot to keep the cold out. 

If it be a return dinner-party to some other ship, when they could 
well be spared, they are sure to be on hand ; for in this case the addi- 
tional expense is charged in the monthly mess-bill, and it would be 
against their principles to lose so excellent an opportunity of guzzling 
an unlimited quantity of wine. There is no use in saying to such men, 
“You are expected by the country to accept these hospitalities and to 
return them in kind, and to make yourself as agreeable to these people 
as you can.” They would laugh you to scorn, or else whisper in your 
ear, “I can’t afford it!” Fifty per cent. of the money squandered on 
“drinks,” cigars, ete., by the men who “ can’t afford” to entertain foreign 
officers and others, is more than would be required for their share 
towards the most lavish entertaining. These men also throw every ob- 
stacle in the way of any attempt to make their common quarters more 
comfortable as a dwelling-place and pleasing to the eye, if it is to touch 
their pockets in the lightest way. Their doctrine is invariable,— let 
government do it ;” and it is to be presumed that the more lawless their 
lives, and the greater their freedom from all social restraint, the happier 
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they are. Whether such men fulfill the mission they have undertaken 
is a question. 

It is to be hoped that it will be generally conceded that a proper 
regard for, and appreciation of, the social requirements of their official 
position should be inculcated in all young officers, and impressed on 
others. 

Here again we are dependent on the force of example, but, alas! we 
find ourselves nearly helpless, owing to the preponderance of the ad- 
verse element. It behooves us then to seek some means of inducing 
young officers to select their associates among the more cultured and 
refined classes apart from the service; and the plan that more forcibly 
than any other presents itself to the mind of the writer is through the 
elevating influence of a knowledge of foreign languages. 

With a familiar knowledge of French, a young man discovers in 
all foreign society a pleasure to which he would otherwise be an utter 
stranger, and, unless his tastes be hopelessly coarse, he feels the effect 
of influences of a most refining character. He is initiated into the nicer 
mysteries of life, and acquires imperceptibly the polish of a traveled 
gentleman. When this advance in his education is supplemented by a 
practical and useful knowledge of some other language, he becomes still 
more a useful member of society ; and the benefits that would accrue 
to the service in other ways are self-evident. 

We may justly forecast the general intercourse that would follow 
between our own and foreign officers, with the consequent interchange 
of ideas and knowledge of the inner workings of systems that would be 
acquired in no other way,—the ambitions that would be aroused, and 
the latent powers of otherwise indolent men called into activity. 

All would tend to strengthen and perfect a fabric upon which a 
generous government has already lavished so great an amount of treas- 
ure. 

The existing course of study at the Naval Academy places mathe- 
matics so far above all other branches that, unless a youth is gifted 
with peculiar powers of application or unusual mathematical talents, he 
finds himself hopelessly unable to carry his studies to a successful termi- 
nation. 

The writer has vainly endeavored to discover the benefit a naval 
officer is to derive from so high a mathematical education; but the 
theory that appears most plausible is that the Academic Board con- 
siders it an excellent discipline for the mind, and that it insures the 
“ survival of the fittest ;” but surely there are other forms of knowledge 
that would be far more useful to a naval officer, and the careful study 
of which would discipline his mind equally well. 

Under the present system do the fittest survive? Have we not all 
recollections of some strong, healthy, generous, high-strung fellow, full 
of manhood and natural ability, who was sent back to the walks of 
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civil life lamented by us all (and since become distinguished) because, 
forsooth, his talents were not mathematical ! and at the same time a sea- 
sick fellow, all brain and no bone or muscle, glorious in mathematics, 
but not knowing a marline-spike from a mess-kettle, graduates with 
high honors, and is sent out into the service to forget as rapidly as pos- 
sible all he has studied, and try to learn something about his profession ! 

It would be an unwise policy to teach mathematics lightly, and it 
should be undoubtedly given a just importance in the rank of studies ; 
but until dash, gallantry, professional knowledge, and aptitude for com- 
mand are to be gained by its exaltation above all other studies, it should 
certainly take a secondary place. If a youth shows a natural and vigor- 
ous taste for its intricacies, he should be encouraged to reach its utmost 
limits, but not to the neglect of other more important things. An elect- 
ive course should be open to him. It is not the healthy but the abnor- 
mal development of a talent that is injurious. The country has abun- 
dant need of scientists in all branches, yet many a youth graduates from 
the Naval Academy not only unfit in many respects for his duties 
on board ship, but with a positive distaste for them ; but, seeing no open- 
ing for a congenial employment, he remains,—a useless incumbrance, 
—whereas by a judicious recognition of his talents a new star would 
have arisen upon the scientific world. As the government blindly 
and with no guarantee accepted the responsibilities of his education, so 
should the government derive the benefit of the discovery of a prodigy, 
and reserve to itself his services in that department in which he will 
prove most useful. 

With the highest respect for our alma mater, we cannot repress a 
smile at entering a seamanship or gunnery room to-day and seeing the 
cadets man the blackboards and solemnly proceed to work out the 
steeve of the flying jib boom, or the path of one of the new eight-inch 
rifle projectiles, by means of calculus or analytical geometry ; while a 
tarry lieutenant-commander sits gravely by, one eye on the book and 
the other on the work, nodding his approval, or correcting some young 
man who has his-‘diagram lettered differently from the text. 

We cannot make French one of the requirements for admission, as 
we should thus bar the public school boys; but we can, by dispensing 
with the forcing process in mathematics, take up this important study 
with the first year and follow it faithfully to the end. 

A knowledge of French is no longer an accomplishment, but a 
necessity to an educated gentleman. 

There are a number of naval officers who are fully competent to be 
made instructors at the Naval Academy, and they should have charge 
of the instruction of the three junior classes, the First class men being 
finished by the regular French professors. These have always been 
excellent men, but without the qualifications for exacting that respect 
and attention from their pupils that is an absolute necessity. The 
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average American youth is prone to make a jest of all matters, serious 
or otherwise, and loses no opportunity of indulging in his propensities. 
His early education has failed to teach him to be a respecter of persons, 
and the novelty that is presented to him in the shape of a live French- 
man is too tempting for him to resist. The result is that he constantly 
amuses himself and others at the expense of his instructor and wastes 
his time in this frivolous manner. Occasionally some outrage brings 
punishment on the head of a youth more inconsiderate or insolent than 
his fellows; but this only puts a temporary stop to a persecution that 
has gone on since the earliest introduction of the foreign element, that 
is going on to-day, and that will continue until a radical change is made. 
By placing officers in charge at the beginning an immediate remedy 
would be applied at the root of the evil. 

The cadets, noticing the proficiency of these gentlemen and respect- 
ing their position, would have their ambition aroused, regard in a true 
light the importance of the study in hand, and strive for perfection. 
When, at the end of three years, they are turned over to the French 
professors, their own dignity as First classmen, their awakened interest, 
and the habits they have acquired under the instructions of the officers, 
would all tend to make them seize with avidity the opportunity pre- 
sented for adding polish to their practical and thorough knowledge. 

On entering the Second class, the cadets should be allowed a choice 
between German and Spanish, and thus, while French is not inter- 
rupted, the last two years would insure a fine working knowledge of 
another language. 

We have all observed that familiarity with one foreign language 
renders easy the acquisition of another, if not in our own cases at least 
in seeing how general is the custom among officers who have mastered 
one to take up another; and the strong ground-work in German or 
Spanish with which the cadets would leave the school would be al- 
most sure to develop speedily into a thorough knowledge. Such stress 
is laid on French because it is the polite language of the world, is 
spoken by all foreign officers, and because of its practical social and 
official usefulness to an officer. 

Spanish is suggested because in many parts of the world it is the 
language of the country, and can never fail to be of value; and German 
because it is the language of a great and rising people like ourselves, 
the possessors of a vast and charming field of literature closed to all save 
those who knock armed with the proper open sesame. 

Mathematical questions slip readily from the minds of many, while 
the knowledge of a language once acquired is never lost. Doubtless 
half of us could not remember the equation of the asymtotes a year 
after graduation ; but who can ever forget “wna maftana de Abril en 
un pais tan bello como la isla de Cuba”? 

There has been a growing hostility among officers to the abuse of 
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mathematics at the Naval Academy, and it is earnestly hoped that 
some suggestions in this article may meet with sufficient favor to in- 
duce the expression of other and far better ones. 

If due attention is paid to the study of languages, we may be sure 
that the tone of the service will be raised ; and it must also be believed 
that its field of usefulness will be fully occupied. It cannot be ex- 
tended, for it now reaches about us on every hand, though but few 
officers will so consider it. 

Whether a remedy has been suggested here or not, let us pray soon 
to see a step taken in the right direction; and our government may 
then expect to receive a return for the benefits it confers on us, in the 
assurance of sending abroad accomplished officers, whose first thought, 
in all the actions and duties of their lives, is to refleet credit on their 
country. 

To be a good officer it is necessary to be a gentleman, and “to be a 
true gentleman is an ambition worthy of the best and greatest men ; 
inasmuch as that term, properly understood, includes the possession of 
all good and noble qualities of heart and mind. 

“To be gentle to the weak, generous to the poor, and just to all 
men ; to carry the grace of a heartfelt courtesy into all the affairs of 
life ; to restrain the passions and cultivate the nobler sentiments of his 
nature; to be true without rudeness, honest without self-interest, brave 
without braggadocio, and polite without servility ; to be clean of body, 


pure of mind, and reverent of heart ;—this is to be a gentleman.” 


A. P. Mantus, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 





POST-TRADERS. 


THERE is a story told in France of a sentinel being regularly placed 
over a heap of stones. Garrison after garrison would be changed, but 
still this sentinel daily turned over his instructions to “see that no 
public property was taken away,” to a new guard. Finally an enter- 
prising post-commander, one not wholly guided by routine, in making 
an inspection inquired into the necessity for and origin of the guard, 
and found that in a former generation it had been placed over a store- 
house which had subsequently been destroyed by fire and fallen to ruin. 
After the fire the sentinel had not been taken off, and the ruin had 
been guarded ever since, simply because no one had heretofore inquired 
why the sentinel was placed over it. 

It is much the same at the present day with post-traders. In 
former days, when military posts in the United States were far distant 
from business centres in miles and still farther in time, and the greatest 
cost of goods was for freights, sutlers were not only a great accommo- 
dation, but a necessity. In the present day, when railroads are crossing 
and recrossing the whole country, and journeys to and from posts are of 
days where they formerly were of months; when competing traders can 
be found immediately across the line from all military reservations with 
enormous stocks of merchandise of all kinds, and especially now that 
the Commissary Department of the army furnishes all the necessaries 
and many of the luxuries of living, the question arises, whether the 
evils of sutlering are not greater than its good. Everything now 
needed by enlisted men can be, or under existing orders soon will be, fur- 
nished by the Commissary Department. All necessary articles of food 
for officers and their families are furnished from the same source. Al- 
most all other articles, other than those carried with them, needed by 
officers and their families are now carried by the mails, or can be pur- 
chased by a walk of a few hundred yards or a ride of a few miles to 
adjacent enterprising merchants. 

Where, then, a business man will ask, does the post-trader find his 
profit? There are certain laws governing trade. The supply will 
only equal the demand ; and if all this competition exists, wherein is 
the value of a post-tradership? The answer simply is, in having a 
monopoly of selling liquor. Take that privilege from them, and post- 
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traderships will be no longer the prizes they now are, and the immense 
efforts now made to procure them, efforts often tainted with corruption 
and involving the discipline of a command, will cease. It will cer- 
tainly be admitted that post-traders are not necessary for the purpose of 
maintaining bar-rooms in military posts; and yet at almost every post 
will be found a bar-room with a small store attached, conducted by a 
post-trader. Is it not’ merely a habit, a custom come down from 
former days, like the sentinel over the heap of stones, or the instruc- 
tions in the revised regulations of 1863 for sentinels to discharge their 
“ fire-locks,” or the re-enactment, at a later date, of the old article of 
war concerning “ warrens and fish-ponds” ? 

Ever since the order, in 1861, that sutlers should be appointed by 
the Secretary of War direct, sutlerships have been tainted with corrup- 
tion. Before that time, when the action of a council of administration 
was invariably approved, and sutlers knew they could hold their posi- 
tions only so long as they were satisfactory to their customers, there 
were no scandals ; but through all the changes since, the trail of the cor- 
ruptionist can be found, and, notwithstanding the exposure of five years 
ago and subsequent legislation, the business is still in a great measure 
controlled by political influences, and gives cause for unfavorable com- 
ment, whether just or unjust, upon the actions of authorities at Wash- 
ington. 

After the investigation in 1876, and the present law controlling 
appointments of post-traders was enacted, it was supposed the business 
would be conducted with its original simplicity, and the acts of councils 
of administration would be considered; but the political influence, if 
nothing more, of post-traders has enabled them to have the Secretary of 
War so to construe the law as to make an incumbent of a post-trader- 
ship permanent in his place, without regard to the wishes or recommen- 
dations of a council of administration. The first movement to this end 
was to compel newly-appointed post-traders to purchase from old ones 
their property at a “fair valuation ;” but the decision of what a “ fair 
valuation” is rests finally with the Secretary of War. Again, in special 
cases it has been decided that the removal of a post-trader and the ap- 
pointment of a new one by a council of administration must be only 
for cause shown, and the decision as to whether there is sufficient cause 
also rests with the Secretary of War. The immense profits of a post- 
trader in his liquor business enable him to pay large fees toward keep- 
ing his monopoly ; retaining the legal services of an honorable Senator 
as an attorney to plead his cause with the Secretary of War would no 
doubt greatly help his personal efforts with subordinates in the War 
Department, and a decision is not likely to be in favor of complainants 
who have retained no eminent counsel and whose brief is a cold official 
statement. ‘Thus it will be seen that the intent of the law, that post- 
traders should be appointed by the Secretary of War, on the recom- 
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mendation of post councils of administration, is avoided; for if the 
appointee by the council is not satisfactory to the Secretary, under the 
provisions of his rulings he need not confirm him, and if, after one is 
appointed, he is found to be unsatisfactory to the council, it cannot re- 
move him unless the Secretary is willing. The result is, the appoint- 
ment and retention of post-traders still remain a part of the patronage 
of the Secretary of War, and may be used by him as such without re- 
gard to the wishes of a military command, whose interests only should 
be at stake, and the old evils of political or moneyed influences and 
jobbery are still in full force. In fact, there have been military 
changes made which have warranted the conclusion that they were 
made in the interest of post-traders, as they have appeared to be the 
only persons benefited by the changes. 

Having in another part of this article shown that post-traders are 
not of great benefit in the present day, some of their positive evil will 
be exhibited. At every post-trader’s, at a large post, will be found two 
large rooms besides the store-room, which latter is often of not much 
importance. In one of the rooms will be found a large bar, presided 
over by the typical bar-keeper, and well stocked with spirituous liquors 
of the most villainous quality: this is for the accommodation of the 
enlisted men, who are encouraged to spend their money by being given 
credit for drinks at a swingeing price, and often a soldier’s entire pay is 
at once on pay-day gathered in by the thrifty trader in payment for the 
wretched stuff already swallowed. In the other room will be found a 
billiard-table and comfortable chairs to lounge in, with an attendant 
employee to bring in the wines and liquors called for: this is for offi- 
cers, and the quality of the tipple is somewhat better. The billiard- 
table is free—no charge for playing; profit on the liquors pays all 
expenses, It matters not whether the officer has money; every encour- 
agement is given to contract debts, for, strange as it may seem, good 
capital for a post-trader is the debts of officers to him, for then they 
will be under obligations, which he recoups by obtaining indorsements 
and recommendations of his being a good man for the place. At 
almost every large post will be found a few officers whose pay accounts 
go regularly to the post-trader at the end of each month, and some- 
times long before, to pay for charges long since made, and thereafter 
the officer is in the power of the trader, and if complaints should be 
made, the officer cannot well refuse his favorable indorsement of the 
accommodating trader. 

These two drinking-saloons kept at every large post by the United 
States are so kept against the judgment of a large majority of officers, 
and certainly it is not the intention of the people of the nation, who 
support the army, and whose servant it is, that the influence and pro- 
tection of the government should be thrown around these grog-shop 
monopolies to give them an air of respectability. The only argument 
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ever heard in favor of having liquor sold in posts is that if it is not 
done, men are induced to go elsewhere for it and absent themselves, 
This would be a poor argument if true, but the experience of the writer 
has shown to the contrary. Ata post where he long served, no liquor 
was sold, though plenty could be had at no great distance, and absentees 
were not really as numerous as at the majority of posts where he has 
served, and where traders have kept their tempting saloons. 

It is not intended here to go into the merits of liquor-drinking ; the 
writer is not a professed moralist, and leaves that question entirely 
alone; but it is claimed that national drinking-saloons maintained by 
the government through its appointees to office, for the sale of liquor, 
and bad liquor at that, to its employees, is, to say the least, not good 
political economy, and certainly is not in accord with the wishes of the 
better part of the people of the nation. 

Admitting, then, that post-traders are not a necessity, are not at 
least an unmixed good, the question arises whether the enactment of a 
law prohibiting the sale of spirituous liquors on a military reservation 
would not be for good. Traders would still have the same rights as 
heretofore of possessing a monopoly of the sale of all necessary articles, 
which would be sufficient encouragement for the establishment of a 
store, if one were needed ; their privileges would not be of such great 
value as to lead to corrupt practices in obtaining them; the inherent 
right of free American citizens to drink bad liquors, if they choose to 
do so, would be very slightly abridged; and a demoralizing nuisance 
would no longer be maintained in the name and by authority of the 
general government, to the prejudice of good order and military dis- 
cipline. 

An OLD OFFICER. 
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THE NEED FOR A COAST-DEFENSE VESSEL. 


Oprnions may widely differ as to the policy to be pursued in relation 
to the navy, but it is generally admitted that some steps should be 
taken to increase the efficiency of our fleets and ships. That discus- 
sions, both within and without the halls of Congress, have led to 
so little practical benefit to the service lies partly in the fact that 
various authorities have advanced such utterly divergent views regard- 
ing the ship of the future that even officers supposed to be qualified 
to judge of the wants of the navy are often led astray. The people at 
large are, therefore, not to be blamed if they are unable, from the con- 
flicting testimony adduced, to appreciate the immediate urgency for 
new types of vessels, nor the legislators to be too sharply criticised 
when experts of the profession cannot agree. The navy, as a rule, has 
approached the subject from too broad a stand-point: it must narrow 
its wishes down to the present needs of the nation. Traditional love 
of the service and dim recollections of by-gone victories may linger as 
a sentiment in the heart of the country, but tradition and sentiment 
are not strong enough in this age to compel legislation for indefinite 
results: immediate necessity alone will draw money from the pockets 
of practical tax-payers. 

Again, it is well to note that American naval constructors are be- 
coming copyists, instead of the bold originators that they were thirty 
years ago; the tendency of late has been to follow too closely the ideas 
advanced by England,—ideas which have led in that country to the 
creation of a fleet superior to all others for the purposes required by 
Great Britain, but totally unfitted for our use. England, by reason of 
her contracted coast-line, has need of but few purely home-defensive 
vessels, while her colonies require her to maintain an ironclad fleet 
capable of the utmost and prolonged mobility,—a fleet ready at any 
moment to keep open roads of communication between her distant de- 
pendencies. Her ships are “deep-sea sailers,” capable of making long 
voyages. The province of our ironclads should be to fight foreign 
cruisers after they have made such voyages. 

But, while we should not be servile imitators of any foreign policy, 
we should, on the other hand, be ready to glean whatever may serve 
our purpose. If we take our eyes off England, and glance across the 
Channel towards a nation of Southern Europe which is rarely held up 
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on this side of the Atlantic as a model, we will find Italy developing 
a policy which it is well for us to study. Two points of resemblance 
between the United States and Italy at least exist: both have an ex- 
tended sea-coast, neither possesses distant colonies. Italy, ever since 
she became a nation, has thrown all her energies into creating a navy 
for defense alone. When she has satisfied herself that she has rendered 
her coast secure, she will then have time to develop cruisers. Mean- 
while, her sailors are learning their seamanship in that best of schools, 
vessels of antique types, while her constructors are building armor- 
clads of the most advanced character. In the size of her ships, as well 
as in many of their details, she has undoubtedly made radical errors, 
but in the policy which has actuated the government the idea of home 
defense has always been kept in view. We will do well to follow 
Italy’s lead, profiting by her errors and modifying her gigantic un- 
wieldy Duilios and Italias to practical Yankee batteries. 

Besides having no outlying colonies to protect, the United States 
has no scientific frontier to rectify, no aggressive policy to enforce: peace 
settles profoundly over the land; war is seemingly far distant, and 
oceans separate us from the other great powers. But a wise govern- 
ment of a proud nation, while avoiding all quarrels with friendly rival 
states, should at all seasons be able to guard the interests of its people, 
liable to be jeopardized at any moment through jealousies caused by 
increasing trade and international importance. Unhappily, our com- 
mercial marine has so fallen away that few men-of-war are required to 
protect it, and all signs point to a defensive policy that shall for the 
present keep in view the security of the wealth accumulated in seaport 
towns. Such a policy is undoubtedly a narrow one, and scarcely worthy 
of a nation which pretends to be the champion of liberty throughout 
the world; but, in default of a theoretic navy, which we cannot obtain, 
in lieu of a world-ranging fleet to shelter the oppressed in every quarter 
of the globe, we must be content with a service which our rulers will 
give us. 

The present interests of the country are centred in the Western 
continent, and, like charity, defensive preparation should begin at home, 
where domestic injury would be first felt. 

In order to present the urgency of an immediate rebuilding of our 
navy, let us examine into the amount of wealth that would suffer in 
case of an attack upon one of our maritime ports. Take New York 
alone. With a population of one million, this great centre has a real- 
estate valuation of one billion dollars. Looked at from a business 
point of view, is it not high time that the government became, so to 
speak, an insurance company to secure this property from war risks? 
Such a great national company will in fact do more than repay for in- 
juries sustained: it will prevent the occurrence of loss, and thus the 
comparison falls short of the actual gain to the insured. The damage 
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inflicted would not be merely local; the agricultural districts of the in- 
terior would also suffer from the stoppage of the immense inflow of 
products continually seeking shipment and export. The Western farmer 
would be injured as well as the Eastern merchant. The wheat expor- 
tation alone at New York for the year ending December 31, 1880, 
amounted to over eighty-six millions of dollars. This grain would lie 
idle during the continuance of hostilities. Now, if we add to the wheat 
the value of all other exports at the same port, we have the sum of 
three hundred and eighty-eight millions. The premium on this amount, 
at the very lowest figure, would realize more than enough to make 
New York harbor impregnable in a year or two; and the surplus 
could either be covered into the treasury for use in case of war, or be 
returned to the insured, as is done on a smaller scale by ordinary cor- 
porations. This argument is equally true for all our ports. 

It is not within the province of this article to propose any special 
legislation as to the means for raising this money. ‘The amount col- 
lected could be called taxes or not, as statesmen might determine. By 
whatever name it goes, the people interested in the payment have the 
right to demand security from the government equal to the principal 
on the annual interest paid,—a right to such security in war as well as 
in peace. 

Men who falsely assert that the country is unwilling to spend a 
small sum annually to perfect the safety of the seaboard will discover 
when too late that the people will rise and curse those whose want of 
forethought failed to give them a navy in the hour of danger. Electric 
wires will then flash threats across oceans in seconds of time, and steam 
will bring armor-clads to our doors before a torpedo key or a Butler 
bolt can be made to close them on their rusty hinges. 

Casting aside, therefore, for the present, any desire for national 
supremacy on the seas, expediency alone dictates a naval policy at least 
broad enough to throw a barricade across our ports and to guard the 
vital interests endangered by sudden war. Keeping in mind this point, 
and remembering that the tendency of American legislation is to first 
protect its home industries before helping foreign interests, we are led 
directly to the means that will satisfactorily accomplish a defense for 
our coast. 

It has been held by some high in authority that land-fortifications 
and torpedoes can be made sufficiently formidable to repel hostile 
cruisers. While the approaches to some of our river cities can un- 
doubtedly be blockaded by such means, no littoral town within six or 
seven miles of the open sea can be made secure from the missiles of 
foreign men-of-war cruising off shore. Many of the modern rifles 
have an effective range at this distance, and, as accuracy is not re- 
quired, the demolition of the city will be complete. The guns of the 
enemy will then be trained on acres of buildings, while the rifles in the 
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impregnable fortifications on shore will, with the best of marksmen, be 
unable to strike the small target presented by the vessel in the offing. 
At such a time and place we must have a ship to cope with a ship; and 
‘this ship must be an armored gun-platform capable of carrying and 
using the heaviest effective ordnance. 

(1.) The essential requisite for our coast-defense vessel is, therefore, 
that she should be a gun-carrier; and in order to gain this desired end 
we must, if necessary, be prepared to throw aside any preconceived 
ideas of naval architecture which may interfere with the result to be 
attained. The above-water portion of the hull must be reduced to the 
least dimensions compatible with sea-going safety, so as to carry heavy 
plates necessarily contracted over small surfaces. The great accuracy 
of modern ordnance also compels the adoption of a low target to elude 
its fire. All top-hamper must be removed, to give efficiency to point- 
ing; all weights and stores taken out not absolutely required for a 
short cruise: the extra load thus eliminated can be transferred to armor. 

The necessity of armor having of late been called into question, we 
must now make a short digression to inquire into its merits and the 
manner in which the future armor plate will be applied. Such a 
digression is necessary, as the material and shape of the armor may 
greatly modify the lines of our vessel. A recent writer, after giving a 
description of the different kinds of armor-clads, says,— 

“The analogy between the history of personal and ship armor has 
forcibly presented itself to my mind while writing the preceding pages, 
If we follow the comparison through its various steps, it will be noticed 
that the knight of the earlier centuries was clad in all-sufficient plate, 
even as the first ironclad was encased in complete armor; plate and 
armor growing thicker and heavier as projectiles became more powerful. 
In both cases, the limit of weight being reached, recourse was had to 
deflecting systems, subsequently rendered less vulnerable by padded 
coat or wooden backing. In our own century the helmet of the dra- 
goon and the cuirass of the guards still lingered, furnishing prototypes 
of the Inflexible class, the vital points alone protected. Before the 
deadly weapons of the past decade the soldier throws aside all defen- 
sive covering and becomes the light mobile skirmisher of recent wars. 
Whether we are to follow the sequence to such a finality is a question 
which, though logically correct, is still open to dispute.” 

The analogy here presented is correct only in part. The human 
form has always remained the same, and personal armor must always 
be upon its exterior, while the lines of a ship have undergone great 
changes, and armor can be applied within the hull. Hitherto it has 
not, in general, been so applied, and we see thickness upon thickness 
added to vertical-sided ships in the vain hope that the limit of resist- 
ance to modern rifled projectiles will be reached before the bounds of 
buoyancy are passed. 
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After deducting the manifest advantage, say fifty per centum, that 
the gun has over the plate in all tests on shore, it still remains a fact 
that recent monster guns will pierce eleven inches of iron at moderate 
ranges, when the head of the projectile strikes the plate on the ship a 
fair blow. If the plate be once pierced it is better for us to have had 
none at all, for the heat developed in a rifle-shell passing through the 
armor is sufficient to explode it within the ship, In other words, we 
furnish the enemy with a fuze to destroy our own structure and crew. 
We must, therefore, so dispose the metal covering that it will resist the 
shot by some indirect means; and we must cease piling armor upon the 
exterior of the ship until the vessel is unable to float it, and it becomes 
worse than useless as a protection. A few examples of the resisting 
power of deflecting surfaces may help us toward the desired form for our 
armor. A rifle bullet strikes some insignificant button or a small bone, 
and is by this trifling obstacle turned from a vital part. A shot from a 
large gun touches the surface of the water and glances from its normal 
trajectory. The slightest wind sends a projectile far to leeward. Even 
the unequal pressure of the atmosphere upon the head of a rifle-shell 
causes a drift to its course. How small a thickness of armor should 
therefore deflect the heaviest bolts, provided they are received at an 
acute angle! In other words, if we cannot keep the tons of metal 
now thrown by the largest ordnance from penetrating, by the direct 
building up of thick plates, we must present inclined armor and 
deflecting surfaces from which missiles will glance. The English 
hold that the advantage claimed for inclined surfaces is greatly over- 
estimated ; but an inspection of the turrets of our monitors, and of the 
diagrams of the “ Huascar” after her late engagement with the Chilian 
vessels, shows that projectiles are deflected at quite large angles. 

(2.) Scientific experiment has given us another means of placing our 
armor, and developed the extraordinary advantage of separating the 
plates by an intervening air space. Four years ago the thirty-eight-ton 
gun (English) fired an eight-hundred-pound shot completely through 
nineteen and one half-inches of iron and ten inches of teak, at seventy 
yards’ range. The gun was next fired against a ten-inch plate, and a 
four-inch plate backed with thirteen inches of teak, a space of six feet 
being left between the two. When this second target was examined, it 
was found that the shot had passed through the ten-inch plate and had 
been broken to pieces against the four-inch plate without injuring the 
latter in the least degree. 

The apparent anomaly presented by the above experiment may be 
explained as follows. A shot strikes a thick plate and finds its way 
through, but during its passage it has developed in it so great an 
amount of heat that the metal of which it is composed is “ upset.” 
The crystalline structure of the projectile is destroyed, but the sur- 
rounding plate, holding it in a vice, prevents the particles from sepa- 
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rating. As soon, however, as the shot is released and passes into the 
air-space, a moderate shock will shatter it. 

Too little attention has been given in this country to the above 
and similar experiments, for in them lies the germ of a revolution in 
armor. Ships have already been built with double bottoms, and even 
double skins; but the air-space theory will carry us further than this, 
and make the external layer of armor the means of virtually destroying 
the projectile upon a yet armored citadel within. Nor only this, for 
the sum of the two layers need be less than the thickness of the former 
single plate, and, moreover, the weight will be distributed where it will 
give less motion to the ship. 

(3.) We are next to decide upon the material of which our armor is 
to be composed. 

WROUGHT IRON possesses many requisites upon which it is not 
necessary to dwell ; but the very advantages which render it a desirable 
metal to work into shape and easy to fasten to the frame of a vessel 
make it penetrable by rifled projectiles. The armor of all the earlier 
ironclads was of this metal, and the plates were made up by bolting 
and riveting thin layers of iron together until the requisite thickness 
was obtained. These laminated plates proving weaker than solid ones 
of the same thickness, they were subsequently made of one forging, 
the great difficulties in making heavy plates being gradually overcome 
by means of improved foundry machinery, gigantic hammers, and the 
earbonizing process. 

CuHILLED Iron.—The German experiments with what are known 
in that country as the Griison dome-shaped castings, chilled on the out- 
side and slowly cooled on the interior, have proved that cast iron may 
be made into a much better plate than has heretofore been deemed 
practicable. Still, it is doubtful whether cast iron will ever be strong 
enough for the purpose, its lack of malleability preventing it from ever 
being used for the curved surfaces of a ship’s side. 

STEEL.—Steel, while possessing many of the characteristics of 
wrought and cast iron, has the additional quality of hardness, which 
gives it a great superiority over both for the purposes of which we are 
treating. Low steel, though not so hard as high, has much more 
tenacity, and would seem to be the variety necessary for our use. The 
price of steel has been so greatly reduced by the Bessemer, Siemen, and 
Pernot processes, that this metal is now being adopted by the Italian 
and other governments. Whitworth is making the body of the armor 
of very soft steel, and plugging it with hard steel bolts,—these bolts to 
- receive the force of impact. The Italians are also making experiments 
with steel bricks twenty-two inches thick, set in wrought-iron cells, 
and, in 1877, tested various steel plates twenty-two inches thick ; these 
proving their great endurance, further trials took place at Spezia two 
years later. 
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CompounD ArMorR.—The trials of steel armor have proved that it 
has a greater power of resisting penetration than iron, but that it is 
liable to be broken up from the racking and splitting effects of con- 
tinuous fire. Even low steel is comparatively brittle, and is liable 
after being struck to crack, become loose, and ultimately detach itself 
from the backing. To remedy these defects, it has been proposed in 
England to make the body of the plates of wrought iron, and the 
exposed surface of steel. These plates, called “compound armor,” are 
made as follows. “The wrought iron is introduced (horizontally) into 
a furnace of peculiar construction, and when it has arrived at a welding 
heat, the melted steel is run in on top of it. The damper is then closed, 
and the crown of the furnace removed, a chilling plate being put on top 
of the steel; or the refractory bed and sides containing the steel and 
wrought iron may be removed and cooled outside.” By this method 
the two plates are inseparably united by a zone of semi steel, which 
has been found to vary in thickness from an eighth to more than a 
quarter of an inch. The experiments against compound armor have 
not been conducted on such a large scale as those against steel; but 
they have been sufficient to prove that the nine-inch Woolwich pro- 
jectile failed to penetrate more than 8.4 inches into a twelve-inch com- 
pound plate when it indented a fourteen-inch wrought-iron plate 10.4 
inches, Two points resulting from these tests applied to compound 
armor demand especial attention,—viz., that the union between the 
steel and wrought iron was not injured, and that the outer casing of 
steel, though cracked by the large shot used against it, still held on 
to the wrought-iron backing. By way of making these plates still 
stronger, it has been proposed to pour the melted steel over a corrugated 
wrought-iron plate, thus making the junction between the metals more 
firm. To localize the cracks, the steel is to be separated by small inter- 
vals, or the exterior of the plate is to be made of alternate layers of 
steel and iron. 

From the above pages it will be inferred—first, that a vessel of low 
freeboard is essential for home defense ; second, that such vessel should be 
covered with deflecting plates—of low steel, or compound armor—dis- 
posed in two layers, The first of these demands leads us at once to 
consider the merits of that system which Ericsson gave us twenty years 
ago in the “ Monitor.” The details of the monitors are in many points 
faulty, and the general plan of the vessels needs modifications to suit 
the march of events since 1861; but the two great desiderata gained 
by the inventor, viz., minimum target with maximum concentrated 
gun-power, should form the basis for our new type. In developing our 
plaus we should keep the turret, as embodying both deflecting surface 
and all-round fire; but we must find some defense for the deck, which 
at close quarters is totally unprotected from plunging fire. If an air- 
space between a double line of armor will permit of less total thickness. 
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of metal than heretofore, we can afford to transfer a certain amount of 
plating to the deck, and by giving it an inclined surface diminish the 
area to be armored. The slope of the deck from the turrets will serve 
as a breastwork to protect their base, and to lessen the liability of in- 
jury to the revolving gear. Another argument in favor of the increased 
freeboard is that the crew would have an additional means of escape, 
even in a moderate seaway, from hatchways within the breastwork, 
while increased ventilation and light would make life on board the 
vessel more endurable. 

During the cruises of the monitors in the Mississippi, ignorance 
alone prevented the Confederates from capturing the vessels, as their 
crews lay exposed on the decks, unable to sleep below. Our engine of 
destruction may be perfect in all respects, but it becomes useless if the 
personnel be sapped of its life by a foul atmosphere or from loss of 
rest. 

The best and most complete plans for a coast-defense vessel thus far 
developed have lately been published by Passed Assistant-Engineer N. B. 
Clark, U. S. Navy, and it is but just to state that many of the ideas 
developed in this article have been suggested by a perusal of his able 
papers. 

Mr. Clark carries the principle of deflection to the most extreme 
limit. “ A deflecting shield of convex or other curved form extends 
longitudinally from bow to stern and transversely from one side of the 
vessel to the other. This shield joins the sides of the hull some dis- 
tance below the water-line and rises amidships above said line, the 
shield dropping, however, below the water-line at the bow and stern. 
It thus presents a practically constant angle of impingement to a hori- 
zontal shot at the water-line, even as the ship rolls, and this angle is so 
acute as not to admit of penetration. The vital parts of the ship 
which are situated beneath the shield are thus effectually protected from 
injury.” The vessel has a double cellular hull, the bulwarks extending 
vertically above the water. The cells both above and below the junc- 
tion of the shield with the hull are to be packed with cotton prepared 
to resist fire, which will by its elasticity close up after the passage of a 
shot, and thus prevent the entrance of water. The space between the 
convex surface of the shield and the ordinary working-deck placed 
above it is to be filled with the ship’s stores, put up in metallic canisters 
of rectangular form, so as to stow closely and exclude water. 

Among other advantages claimed by Clark are: first, greater speed 
than a vertically armored vessel, from the fact that less weight of plat- 
ing will be required. From which it follows that his type of ship can 
choose its own position and avoid plunging fire. Second, the far side 
of the hull is protected from projectiles, where percussion-shell, espe- 
cially, are liable to do the greatest amount of damage by tearing off 
backing and plates. Third, a vessel built on this plan constitutes a 
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scientifically constructed girder, which by reason of its rigidity enables 
us to give the greatest engine-power. Fourth, the armor can be carried 
forward, so as to form part of and include a ram bow. The inventor 
does not, however, stop here, but, in a series of well-executed diagrams, 
elaborates all the details of his ship down to the utmost minutiee.' 

“ Each turret consists of two concavo-convex disks of appropriate 
thickness, joined at the edges, so as to form, both above and below, a 
deflecting surface presenting an acute angle to the line of flight of a 
projectile fired at the target. The outline of the turret, in fact, may 
be described as produced by the revolution around a common centre of 
two ares of circles and two lines tangential thereto and merging to a 
point. The sharp edge of the turret is pierced at two points for the 
muzzles of the two guns, The turret is supported upon one central or 
several tubular columns, extending through openings in the main shield 
of the ship.” The turret and columns form one integral mass, which 
is revolved on anti-friction rollers by suitable machinery placed low 
down in the ship. 

It is an unpleasant task to criticise a system which has been so care- 
fully worked out; but we must take issue with Mr. Clark upon the 
form and manner of placing his turrets. When he comes to build his 
ship, we think the inventor will do away with his double deflecting 
turrets, for the reason that any shot glancing from the main shield in 
the neighborhood of the turret will be thrown against the under side 
of the gun-shield. In the plans before us are auxiliary deflectors to 
prevent such an accident; but the metal of which they are composed 
would be used to much better advantage directly upon a dome-shaped 
or cylindrical turret of the monitor pattern. The latter has also a 
much larger bearing surface for anti-frictional rollers, while if the main 
shield be brought up around the exterior of the turret, as a breastwork, 
it will glance projectiles vertically and clear of the ship. 

The virtue of an ironclad as a vessel of offense lies greatly ina 
perfect protection to the base of the turret,—protection against even 
pieces of shot or shell which may jam the revolving gear or rollers. 
Projectiles may be given an unobstructed passage through any other 
portion of the hull above water, but here they should be deflected out- 
side of all shields, The great weight of the turret of the future also 
necessitates that it must be supported on a surface of greater diameter 
than that given by Clark. Even coast-defense vessels will often be 
compelled to fight in a seaway, when the portion containing the guns 
must be in one with the rest of the ship, and not raised on stilts 
above it. 

Before leaving the subject of Clark’s turrets, or “shields,” it is well 

1 See pamphlet entitled ‘Description of Deflecting Armor,” by N. B. Clark, 
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to note that he has provided an ingenious and suitable means of load- 
ing and firing breech-loaders. The Ericsson spindle being dispensed 
with, the ammunition is to be hoisted through a central aperture, and 
time will not be wasted, as heretofore, in bringing the shell whip “fair 
with the hatch.” I fail to see, however, why Mr. Clark has not placed 
his wheel, indicators, speaking-tubes, etc., upon a platform above the 
guns and below the top of the turret. This platform could be sup- 
ported upon a small column, with its lower end fastened clear of the 
means of revolution. We must conn our ship and fight our guns from 
the same spot, and keep in mind the concentration of gun- and steering- 
power. 

While advocating a trial of Clark’s ship, I would suggest the fol- 
lowing changes, in addition to the one of placing the conning tower 
within the turret. 

First, a dome-shaped or cylindrical turret mounted on rollers. 
Second, the substitution of a double shield for the single main shield ; 
such double shield to consist of two layers of compound armor, sep- 
arated at the water-line by an interval of six feet, the air space grad- 
ually diminishing towards the base of the turret, where the combined 
thickness of the two layers would form a heavy breastwork reaching 
to the lower extremity of the gun-ports. 

Whether a ram bow should be fitted to our vessel or not is a moot 
point. There are certainly no mechanical difficulties in the way, but 
such an added weapon may take from the efficiency of the ship as a 
gun-platform. ‘The true ram should be an auxiliary vessel, with no 
offensive armament save snout and torpedoes, and no defensive guns 
except such as are necessary to free her deck from boarders. Her 
province will be to fasten upon the enemy when he is crippled by our 
proposed armor-clad. 

The question of speed is one of paramount importance. This sub- 
ject was touched upon a few pages back. Whatever system of engines 
or boilers is employed, it must be remembered that if the armor can, 
to a certain extent, be placed within the hull, the lines of our ship can 
be altered to give the least resistance to the water. Compound engines 
are the best, though Perkins’s system, as used in the “ Anthracite,” 
may be worth a trial. 

Twin-screws may be used to enable the vessel to turn quickly, or 
the Mallory propeller be substituted for them; but the “double-ender” 
principle is doubtless capable of being developed so as to give us a 
ship of the quickest manceuvring qualities. 

Moderate draught is especially desirable. The majority of the ship- 
channels approaching our ports are not deeper than eighteen feet, and 
all our defense-vessels must be able to guard our whole coast and to 
seek shelter even in minor harbors. They should, therefore, draw no 
more than twelve feet, so that their operations need not be limited to 
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the main channels. Choosing their own fighting-ground, with captains 
acquainted with the local soundings, they could then harass and silence 
a much larger and more powerful enemy, groping his way through 
unfrequented waters. 

The length which this article has already attained forbids the dis- 
cussion of many minor details essential to the ship of the future,— 
details which are as applicable to the cruiser as to the armor-clad, and 
which it is to be hoped will be soon ventilated in the forthcoming re- 
port of the distinguished Advisory Board recently ne by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Before closing, the author would again reiterate that he holds that 
a great country like the United States needs something more than a 
coast-defense vessel; but protection for home ports is first wanted. 
Given that, let us trust that the day will soon come when our cruising 
men-of-war of latest design will drop anchor in all the ports of the 
globe beside vessels of a renewed merchant marine. 


Jacop W. MILLER, 
Lieutenant USN. 
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THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 


IIIL.—AT WEST POINT. 







(Continued from page 96.) 










But now we come to another and very different source of tribulation. 
Mr. X approaches the subject with all diffidence, if indeed that diffi- 
dence do not fall short of absolute timidity. In all the time he was on 
duty at the Academy, in all the varied experiences there encountered, 
there was one trial in face of which superintendent, commandant, the 
academic staff, and the tactical department shrank in common,—the 
ambitious mamma of an only son, that son being a cadet. 

Time was when the fact of being the only son of a widowed mother 
was valid ground for exemption from military duty, and, in the light of 
events herein chronicled, Mr. X declares it to be his conviction that at 
the Military Academy it should constitute absolute ground of exclusion. 

In nine cases out of ten that solitary chicken of the fussy old hen 
has been petted, spoiled, and pampered from babyhood. His digestion 
has been ruined by the sweets and lollipops demanded by his infantile 
majesty and all too readily accorded by his over-indulgent parent ; his 
frame is feeble and puny, because his boyhood has been passed on the 
periphery described, with the maternal apron-string as a radius; his 
temper and disposition are querulous, exacting, and tyrannical. He has 
known no rough schooling among boys of his age; he has never learned 
either independence or self-denial; he has been reared, the tender, sen- 
sitive plant, by his nurses and his mother, whom he has alternately 
cajoled and bullied ; and yet just such a weakling as this sometimes takes 
a notion into his head that he would like to go to West Point and be a 
soldier. Doubtless there is a scene when he announces this fact to 
mamma, but she has too long been accustomed to yielding to Sammy’s 
every whim, and, after a few days of tears and entreaties, she succumbs. 
Such a mother is never without influence at Washington. Pertinacity 
will accomplish as much there as elsewhere, and in the days whereof we 
write every year brought on two or three mother-escorted boys to take 
their initiation. Generally the appointment was wrung from a reluc- 
tant but powerless President. Be that as it may, they were sure to 
arrive every June. 
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Other boys came sturdily alone, went at once to the adjutant’s office, 
reported, and were turned over to the commandant of new cadets for 
drill ; but with Sammy and his mamma it was different, and they, mind 
you, are merely representatives of a class. They go to the hotel, from 
which point madame dispatches a bell-boy with her card to the superin- 
tendent and other officers, for, depend upon it, she has come armed 
with letters of introduction to half a score of them, and nothing will 
satisfy her but that she may personally present her aspiring son to each 
and every one. Nor will she permit him to “report” until this cere- 
mony has been effected. Then, when he does go, she marches protect- 
ingly by his side, and, up to the very moment when he is ushered into 
the cadet barracks, never leaves him, and then only to return to the 
hotel to plot and plan for his interests. Within twenty-four hours she 
has succeeded in making the acquaintance of every man and woman on 
the Point who can have the faintest influence over Sammy’s future 
career as a cadet. She button-holes the commandant with long stories 
of the heroic deeds of Sammy’s ancestors, and of the passion for a mili- 
tary life that beset him from earliest boyhood. Somebody remarks that 
the boy looks pale and feeble, and that the surgeons may reject him, 
whereupon she descends upon those luckless ‘‘ saw-bones” (with letters), 
and besieges them individually and collectively with dissertations upon 
Sammy’s superb constitution,—* never had a sick day in his life,” and 
as for his muscular development, why, Doctor Hammond, whom you 
must know, has always said it was marvelous in a boy of his age, etc., 
ete. In the days of which we write, it was the custom to start the new 
cadets on their drill as fast as they arrived ; the examinations came later, 
and on the very next day after his reception at barracks Sammy made 
his appearance in a brown linen jacket three sizes too large for him, 
and a squad of lusty youngsters, fresh from the farm, whose ruddy 
faces and clear eyes only served to make his sallow complexion look 
the more ghastly in comparison. Of course madame was on hand, fol- 
lowing every movement of that squad, and the miseries of Sammy when 
undergoing the process of “setting up” were too much for her. She 
seized upon the officer in charge with voluble protestations. It was a 
shame to require her boy to go through such gyrations; he had been 
drilled all his life; he took all the prize medals at Churchill’s school, 
and the Seventh Regiment used to send for him to come and teach 
their eompanies—or squads, which was it? it was hideous to make him 
drill with those hobbledehoys; he was perfectly competent to take his 
place at once améng the old cadets at parade: pointing him out as he 
came awkwardly stumbling over the heels of his front-rank man march- 
ing down to supper, and wondering that in the sallow, hollow-cheeked, 
and hollow-chested lad no one seemed to detect the latent martial hero- 
ism of which she so volubly assured them. In one class there came 
three such boys with three such mothers, and then there was a little 
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relief, for they soon grew to cordially hate cne another, and that gave 
them something else to talk about ; but ’tis of the representative madame 
mére we are speaking now. The officer who had been assigned the duty 
of superintending new cadet squad drills began to dread the rapidly- 
recurring hours for that exercise. She was sure to be there, to “corral” 
him somewhere, to petition for Sammy’s relief from such unnecessary 
humiliation as to have to drill with a lot of.raw boys. Sammy plainly 
didn’t like it, and between-times was to be seen wandering dismally about 
the Point with his mamma, pouring his plaint into her ready ears. Then 
she began to assail the commander on the subject. It was in vain that 
official patiently assured her that no cadet ever entered West Point, 
much less was ever graduated, without having to go through the same 
rigorous drill, She persisted that it was unnecessary with Sammy,— 
“he was the very best scholar at Peachlawn Military Academy,”— 
though the fact was patent to all who cared to look that the boy was 
slouchy, stooping, and awkward in the last degree: he seemed to have 
no elasticity whatever. Then madame declared that his health was 
suffering from the cruelty and severity of his cadet drill-master, and 
called attention to his own pallor and the cadet’s flushed countenance. 
The latter was having by far the harder time of the two, for ‘“‘Sammy’s” 
stupidity was ruining the appearances of his squad and all chance for 
corporalship. Madame desired to have her boy excused then on the 
ground of ill health, and had wellnigh succeeded, when it was whis- 
pered to her, malheureusement, that this would lead to his being de- 
clared physically disqualified when he came up for examination before 
the surgeons. Realizing that a false step had been made, madame 
eagerly sought acquaintance with the surgeons, and pumped them full 
of information as to the vigor of that youngster’s boyhood, explaining 
that he had never known a sick day (though the poor fellow subse- 
quently admitted he had been wellnigh raised on medicines), and that 
his droop and pallor were due entirely to mental distress at being so 
ignominiously treated. Sammy got through after a fashion; was 
launched into the troublous sea of “ plebe” camp; was soon recognized 
as an out-and-out “ tenderfoot ;” drills, guard, and “ police” were too 
severe for him. Once inside the lines, he was safe, and now madame 
developed the fact that from babyhood something had been the matter 
with his heart, or his lungs,—or was it his liver? Sammy’s longest 
walks were to the hospital to get excused: recognized by the other 
cadets as invalided, he was let alone, and his heaviest burden was the 
sick-book. Through his Plebe year he crawled if much the same 
fashion, suffering from some mysterious malady when it came his turn 
for guard duty, refusing the solid fare of the mess-hall at supper, and 
requiring the more dainty dishes to be had at “the Dutchman’s.” 
Sammy was generally to be found there after evening parade, but 
alone,—the only cadet in the battalion, probably, who had the face to 
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partake of Mrs. Renner’s good cheer without a sharing comrade. Both 
his examinations and his examiners were superintended by madame, 
whose tongue by this time was known and feared all over the vicinity. 
Young officers whose misfortune it was to have to instruct Sammy, 
and, as a consequence, to spur him at times to make him keep pace 
with his comrades, began to find themselves mysteriously losing ground 
in friendships and in hitherto cordial relations with neighboring fami- 
lies. Months or years after, in many cases, the explanation was given : 
“ Well, I heard, from what I then considered good authority, that you 
had said,” ete., etc. (needless to explain that there was a lady in that 
case). But madame was a ruthless enemy. Her motto was, “ Either for 
or against me,” and the instructor or cadet who was not in some way 
actively bolsteriug up the nerveless cause of her nondescript was handled 
mercilessly as woman’s tongue and ingenuity could devise. Why was 
it that Mr. X’s company was the one of the four into which these hen- 
governed striplings seemed to fall? Luck; nothing but luck, of the 
worst kind. Were he to live a thousand years he could never forget 
the scene after parade the bright June evening when the cadet officers’ 
appointments were published, and Sammy’s name was not among them. 

“ Hell (hath) no fury like a woman scorned,” unless it was madame 
when some twenty young gentlemen of Sammy’s class were decorated 
with corporal’s chevrons, but none for Sammy. What made it worse 
was that eight of the twenty had been chosen from Mr. X’s company. 
Nearly all his “ yearlings” had been appointed, but not Sammy. For 
a year the boy had gone through such duties as he could not get ex- 
cused from, in a style more dead than alive: he was always dismal, 
slow, and, for a cadet, slovenly; always late at roll-calls, sleeping 
through reveille, having contraband eatables in his room, in his clothes- 
box, candle-box, or up the chimney; his belts were never trim and 
fresh, his accoutrements were always dusty or shabby. With more 
clothes and far more money than his companions, he never succeeded in 
imitating their trim, soldierly, faultless dress and carriage; he was al- 
ways blundering on drill, going half asleep on parade, and twice 
narrowly escaped being caught asleep on guard; yet the blessed mother- 
eye could see naught but perfection, and rage was in her heart and 
malice on her lips when she saw him unappointed. 

“ May I ask, sir, upon what principle you select your corporals ?” 
demanded she of the unhappy Mr. X, as that young officer was vainly 
striving to dodge past her at the hotel that evening. The halls were 
swarming with people, and, as madame had already been ventilating 
her opinions on the subject previous to his arrival, Mr. X found that a 
dozen or more maliciously delighted listeners were gathered within ear- 
shot. “Perhaps,” she continued, not waiting for his reply,—* per- 
haps you would have us understand that principle doesn’t enter into the 
matter at all.”’ X humbly protests that only the superintendent has 
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power to appoint, and that she must appeal to that magnate for infor- 
mation; but the device is too transparent. She knows well enough that 
the recommendations of the company commanders are the basis of 
seléction, and goes on with her tirade. “It is time the War Depart- 
ment was informed of the outrageous system of favoritism and partiality 
some officers maintain here. I suppose you would have had your 
colored protégé made first corporal,—ha-ha-ha!” and with a fine burst 
of derisive laughter she sweeps victorious from the scene. 

“ Well, X,” says the commandant, cheerily, next morning, “TI hear 
the panther clawed your eyes out last night,” and all the tactical depart- 
ment joins in the laugh at the junior’s expense. “ All right, gentle- 
men, laugh ahead,” is the lugubrious response ; “ your turn will come.” 

But it did not seem to. Being the junior, Mr. X found that it fell 
to his lot to have unpleasant duties thrust upon his shoulders which 
the seniors objected to, and Sammy was not the only mamma’s boy who 
was handed over to his care. Sammy was enough of a trial, however, 
—when taken in conjunction with the Panther,—to eclipse all others. 
Once a third-class man, his career of contemptuous disregard for regula- 
tions fairly commenced. Lates, absences, dirty belts, boots, floors, etc., 
rapidly rolled up against him, and many a time did Mr. X figure as 
reporting officer. “He is persecuting my boy on every possible oc- 
casion,” said the Panther to the professors. “He is always sneaking 
around to catch him at something, and reporting him on suspicion if he 
cannot,” was her way of putting it to the ladies. (Bless their hearts! 
they always told Mr. X of it, for fear she would say it to him herself.) 
“ He prowls round the barracks at midnight when gentlemen are asleep, 
just to see if he cannot get an excuse to inspect Sammy’s room,” was 
another allegation. 

Night inspections of the cadets’ rooms were required once a week 
at least of the four company commanders, the object being to see that 
the cadets were present, that no lights were burning after ten o’clock, 
that no cooking or “ visiting” was going on. Great hands the cadets 
were in those days at getting up contraband suppers in their rooms, 
stewing oysters or “‘ hash” over the gas, and spilling the unlawful co- 
mestibles in greasy confusion on the floors; and of all such accomplish- 
ments Sammy was a tireless exponent. There was more of it going on 
at all times in his room than anywhere else. “ He could not bear the 
coarse food at the mess-hall,” mamma explained, “and needed the deli- 
eacies to which he had been. accustomed.” So it often happened that 
Sammy was caught in flagrante delictu and promptly demerited. There 
was nothing vicious in it, per se, and other cadets canght in the same 
way took their demerit marks and three or four “ punishment tours” 
without a murmur; but this Sammy declined to do. Cadets in addi- 
tion to their “demerits” were awarded by the superintendent on the 
weekly punishment list two, three, or four “extras,” as they were 
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called, or a similar number of confinements. The “extra” was a 
nuisance. On Saturday afternoons at two o’clock all cadets awarded 
that punishment appeared equipped and armed as sentinels, and each 
was assigned a post or “beat” in the area of barracks, up and down 
which he must silently walk until time for evening parade,—sometimes 
four hours. XX remembers to have seen as many as sixty or seventy of 
the corps so disporting themselves in the long spring afternoons, and, 
while few utterly escaped them, there were some cadets who were al- 
ways there. When Sammy had tried two or three of these and still 
had a dozen to “ walk off,” he decided that the thing was an imposi- 
tion. So mamma’s services were called into requisition. She was 
making her headquarters somewhere around New York just then, and 
took to coming up on the noon train. Then Sammy would get a per- 
mit excusing him from “extra” because of his mother’s sudden 
arrival, she having to go back in the evening. This worked well for 
a fortnight, but between-times the youth was rolling up more of them, 
and the commandant called the superintendent’s attention to the fact 
that while other cadets were serving out their punishments Sammy 
was getting off scot free; so it was ordered that when excused on 
Saturday he should walk Sunday afternoon. This was an unchristian 
barbarity that no mother could stand; there were a number of cadets 
whose array of punishment “ kept them on” both days, but the Panther 
was up in arms by first train and interviewed the superintendent. That 
boy “had been brought up in the shadow of the church, and should not 
be forced to see his day of rest turned into a tread-mill,” she argued ; 
“he had always observed it as a holy day.” 

The superintendent grimly pointed to the record for a Sunday 
within the month whereon Sammy, excused from church by reason of 
headache, had worshiped and glorified by tearing around the resound- 
ing halls of barracks with two cavalry sabres, “hired” for the occasion, 
clattering after him, and making the peaceful morning hideous by roll- 
ing the policeman’s iron buckets down the iron stairways, to the great 
discomfiture of the ‘‘ plebe” sentinel on the lower floor. The Panther 
of course declared this statement to be a malicious invention of Mr, 
X’s,—who was the reporting officer,—but the evidence was against her. 
She left in some discomfiture, but in no wise conquered. Then we 
heard of her in Washington, and pretty soon Sunday extras were 
stopped ; but the superintendent substituted two confiuements for each 
extra. A cadet confined for punishment was compelled to remain in 
his room from 2 P.M. until first drum for parade on Saturdays or Sun- 
days. All Sammy’s Sunday extras being converted into confinements, 
placed him on the list of victims for months to come, with a number of 
Saturday punishments still to walk off and “more a-coming.” Find- 
ing it impossible to get excused beforehand from these Saturday tribu- 


lations any longer, Sammy resorted to another dodge. He would take 
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his post at two o’clock, walk till 2.30, then call for the corporal of the 
guard for relief, and present himself pale and depressed to the officer 
in charge for permission to go to the hospital and get excused as too ill 
to stand it. After a few successes, this game was blocked by the order 
that a cadet should not be considered as having served his punishment 
tour unless he “ walked off” the allotted number of hours. 

Spring came, and mamma with it, to stay a while. A room had 
been set apart next the commandant’s office, in which relations of cadets 
could see them during study-hours for ten minutes, or so on, making 
their wishes known to the “ officer in charge,” and on Saturdays and 
Sundays cadets on extra or confinement were allowed to meet relations 
when the latter arrived, but were limited to fifteen minutes. 

One balmy Saturday late in April, Mr. X, being officer in charge, had 
disposed his skirmish line of extra men in the area, and was in conver- 
sation with Captain Sanford, when the latter, glancing out of the win- 
dow towards the sally-port, exclaimed, “ Great Scott! X, you’re in for 
it,—here comes the Panther. Good-by, old fellow: take care of your- 
self,” and was off like ashot. Another minute, and the orderly ushered 
in madame, majestic, formidable, basket-laden. ‘I wish to see my son; 
the superintendent has deigned to grant his permission, sir,” was her 
only remark to Mr. X, who could not escape, but now went to give the 
necessary orders for Sammy’s temporary release. When the fifteen 
minutes were up it was necessary to send a messenger to remind the 
youth that orders were orders. X knew that if he did it there would 
be the devil to pay, but his instructions were explicit. Sammy went 
ruefully back to his post, and madame whisked her heavy silks past the 
cap-raising officer in charge with no more notice than a glare; but 
didn’t she haul his unhappy name in the mire for all time thereafter ? 

It was Sammy’s last extra, though. Madame never left the Point 
until she had succeeded in persuading the surgeons that her boy’s health 
absolutely demanded his release from such punishment: so they advised 
that his extras be changed to confinements, and they were. Then she 
sailed in to prove that he was suffering for lack of exercise, and that he 
must not be confined to his room in the afternoons; but the authorities 
held that if he needed exercise he ought not to be so constantly excused 
from drills as he was, on plea of headache, and the confinements stuck. 
Then madame left us again for a brief spell,—we knew not whither she 
had gone,—but May was then with us. Sammy and his classmates were 
wild with excitement over the near approach of the long-expected ten 
weeks’ furlough to which those who had behaved themselves would be 
entitled after the June examination, and we prayed that she might not 
return meantime. But she did, and in a hurry too. 

One night Sammy was missing. An inspection at 11 P.M. revealed 
‘the fact that he was not in his room, nor did his room-mate know where 
he was. According to regulations, the cadet officer of the day was 
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routed out and ordered to “inspect for him every half-hour.” This 
young officer in the performance of this duty was compelled to sit up 
all night, and was swearing mad when, just before reveille, Mr. Sammy 
sauntered into the area of barracks. 

“ Where the mischief have you been, Sam? Don’t you know you’re 
‘hived absent’? Here I’ve been after you ever since taps.” 

Sammy turns white, for he knows that he is in for a scrape this time. 
It means dismissal, unless he can say he was not off cadet limits. That 
morning at nine o’clock the cadet adjutant was seen to leave the com- 
mandant’s office, go to his own quarters, and presently reappear in his 
full uniform, with plume, sash, and sword. Every cadet in the corps 
knew what that meant: somebody to be placed in arrest. The adju- 
tant made a bee-line for “C” Company’s quarters. His sword was 
heard clinking against the iron stairs up to the third floor, a door 
opened and closed, then the sword came clinking down again. The 
erect cadet figure stalked back to the first division, and when Bentz’s 
bugle summoned the sections to form for second recitation at 9.30, the 
whole battalion knew that Sammy was caged. 

Next morning the commandant was summoned over to the superin- 
tendent’s office. In ten minutes he returned to his quartette of assis- 
tants. ‘“ Well, gentlemen, Mrs. has come, and, X, you’ve got to 
go and see her. She’s waiting for you at the hotel.” 

‘‘‘Was there a man dismay’d? 
Not though the soldier knew 
Some one had blunder’d. 
Theirs not to make reply, 


Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and——”’ 


X often wondered what his sensations would be when ordered to 
charge a battery. He thinks it a bagatelle to such duty as was assigned 
him, and so sought to temporize. Hadn’t he been thrust into this par- 
ticular imminent deadly breach as often as was his due? Wasn’t it 
some one else’s turn? “ Perhaps so,” says the commandant, “ but, you 
see, she got Sammy’s telegram yesterday,—she has just arrived, too much 
prostrated, she says, to come to the superintendent, and he won’t go. 
In fact—hang it! X—the boy’s in your company, and you’ve got to go 
and explain the matter to her.” 

X goes on his mission with sinking heart. Half-way up to the 
hotel he catches sight of the prostrated lady marching up and down the 
piazza. As he enters the inclosure she faces him and halts (horresco 
referens ! I see her yet): his face is pale with dismay, hers with pent- 
up wrath. A crowd of curious visitors is idling about the porticoes, 
and madame sweeps forward like a Meg Merrilies in black. ‘ Good- 
morning, Mrs. »” falters poor X. “Good-morning, sir, indeed ! 
Wuart have you done to my boy ?” 

(To be continued.) 
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THREE YEARS ON THE BLOCKADE. 


(Continued from page 191.) 


THE satisfaction which the rebel officer experienced after leaving the 
foregoing letter addressed to Captain Smith must have been immense ; 
and if his fighting qualities were equal to his sarcasm, I have no doubt 
he must have done a vast deal of damage to the Union forces before 
the war closed. The effect upon Captain Smith, however, was that 
of great amusement, and I imagine quite contrary to that intended by 
the rebel officer. I have no information as to whether his wish to meet 
our captain in close quarters before the war should end was ever grati- 
fied ; but even if he was not granted that privilege, I am satisfied that 
many of his fellow-officers in the ‘ Lost Cause” had no reason to com- 
plain on that score, as Captain Smith before many months was in such 
a position as to grant those favors, having commanded the frigate 
“ Mississippi” in the capture of New Orleans by Farragut. 

At about the time Ship Island was evacuated the sloops-of-war 
“Marion” and “ Preble” came on to the station, so that our fleet was 
beginning to assume some proportions ; although these two ships, being 
sailing-vessels, were not of much use, except in positions where they 
could command channels without the necessity of getting under sail, 
which operation requires considerable time, and in many cases, such as 
came under my observation, the delay would have been fatal to the 
project. 

On the night of September 18 the lookout aloft reported five 
steamers in sight in Mississippi Sound, and the ship was immediately 
got under way, followed by the “ Marion” and “ Preble,” and we stood 
into the Ship Island passage, where we could guard the island and 
prevent any landing of the enemy, as it was evident that they were 
intending to recapture such property as they had left when they took 
their departure so suddenly. In the mean time we had received in- 
formation as to the position of a certain submarine cable which was 
being used by the rebels, the destruction of which would very seriously 
damage them and retard their movements. An expedition was formed 
for the purpose of undertaking that work, and the crews for two 
launches were picked from our own and the “ Preble’s” men, and 
were all well armed, besides having howitzers upon the bows of the 
launches. 
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This expedition was placed under the command of one of our 
master’s mates, named Ryder; he had volunteered to take charge of 
the boats, and he was deemed to be just the man for such an under- 
taking, as he had been a sea-captain and was accustomed to commanding 
men, besides being a daring and courageous man himself, who it was 
certain would accomplish his purpose if it were possible. 

Everything having been arranged, the launches were brought along- 
side the ship after dark, and the men went quietly into them, and 
with muffled oars they rowed away, and were very soon lost from our 
view in the darkness. We waited anxiously to learn the result of this 
adventure. In due time the boats returned, bringing back with them 
some sixty feet of the cable, and making a grand success of the project. 
They ran a great deal of risk, however, as the boats were at one time 
so near the rebels as to see their lights on shore and to hear their 
voices. After the boats returned they were dropped astern of the ship 
to.be towed, and we got under way to return to our anchorage, where 
the “ Preble” was still lying, and waiting for the report of the ex- 
pedition. There was quite a fresh breeze blowing as we started, and 
a man was placed in each of the launches to steer them. The ship was 
steaming along at a good rate of speed, and there was quite a little chop- 
sea, which, together with the force of the water astern from the ship’s 
propeller, made quite rough towing for the launches, and I had myself 
noticed that they were frequently shipping water over their bows, but 
still, they had not been considered to be in any danger. 

But suddenly one of the launches shipped a large quantity of water 
as she pitched into a sea, and the weight of this, together with the 
howitzer upon her bow, sent her completely under water as she pitched 
the next time, and her line was snapped apart, and she drifted astern 
in a sinking condition with the sailor in her and calling for help. The 
ship was immediately stopped, and boats were lowered as quickly as 
possible and sent in search of the unfortunate man, but as darkness 
had now closed in upon us, nothing could be seen or heard of him in 
any direction. The boats searched long and faithfully, but were at last 
compelled to abandon the search and return to the ship. 

An event of this nature, under such circumstances, is peculiarly 
distressing, and there was a very general expression of grief at the loss 
of this brave man. He was one of the best skilled seamen of the ship, 
and a general favorite among his shipmates. 

After a council of the captains, it was decided to place the fort on 
Ship Island in as good a condition of defense as possible, and a force 
of sailors and marines was detailed to go on shore and prosecute this 
work. The men seemed to rather enjoy the duties of a soldier, and 
entered into the work with considerable spirit, and before many days 
had placed the fort in shape to resist a siege. 

The cattle which the rebels had left were at the other end of the 
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island, where there was some scanty grazing and quite a growth of 
timber. This was some two miles from the fort, and the journey there 
had to be made through the hot sand, or else in boats along the shore. 
Frequent excursions were made there in pursuit of fresh beef, and these 
trips were generally made by boat, as being the best manner of trans- 
porting the beef after its capture. The method of capturing the cattle 
was extremely ludicrous to those who had the pleasure of witnessing 
the scene without having to take a hand in it; although, I must con- 
fess, it was accompanied by a great deal of cruelty. 

This operation consisted in chasing the cattle with fixed bayonets 
through the woods, and occasionally firing a shot at them when a favor- 
able opportunity was presented. This last operation, however, was 
equally or more dangerous to the hunting-party than to the cattle, as 
the members of the party were so scattered within a limited space as 
to be at all times within the range of the guns of each other, so that 
the capture was almost wholly confined to the uncertain and tedious 
process of charging bayonets, and was certainly a novel style of per- 
formance in that line. The beef captured in this manner was, to say 
the least, well earned ; and though it was considerably bruised and per- 
forated, still, it was very acceptable after a long diet of salt beef and 
pork. 

By the 1st of October quite a number of vessels had arrived, 
bringing coal and supplies of various kinds, and we were also being 
visited about once in three weeks by the regular supply-steamer from 
the North, from which we obtained fresh meats and vegetables, besides 
many table luxuries of which we had long been deprived. This regular 
line of supply-steamers just established was continued during the whole 
period of the war, and was one of the wisest and best acts of the gov- 
ernment for the comfort and care of the men who were risking their 
lives for its preservation. These steamers not only brought us the 
necessities for our physical comfort, but they also brought us the letters 
from our homes, which were as eagerly sought for as the corporeal 
luxuries. 

The days of our loneliness were now over, and Ship Island was 
beginning to assume a national importance that we had not anticipated 
upon our first taking possession of it. So many vessels of all sorts 
were now lying at anchor here that we began to feel a sort of jealousy, 
and to realize that our ship was now but one of a considerable fleet, 
and that she was not regarded perhaps in the same light of superiority 
by the other vessels as we had considered her, as being the pioneer upon 
this station. But I am inclined to think that this feeling was soon 
overwhelmed by that of pleasure in having the company of so many of 
our fellow-mortals with whom to enjoy the pleasures and comforts of 
friendly and social intercourse. Frequent visits were made to the 
island, and calls were exchanged with the other vessels, so that each 
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day now presented some variety in our existence. It was extremely 
aggravating at this time to see each day numbers of steamers passing 
between New Orleans and Mobile, by the way of Mississippi Sound, 
and not be able to reach them with our guns. The “ Massachusetts” 
was of such draught of water as not to permit her to approach within shot 
of these steamers, and thus we were subjected to the torture of seeing 
them pass within view day after day, and as we gazed upon them, to 
make mental calculations as to the vast sums of prize-money that was 
slipping through our fingers. 

These steamers were frequently convoyed by rebel gun-boats, with 
which we would occasionally exchange shots, but which always gave 
us plenty of distance upon our attempts to approach them for close 
range. We had longed for a light-draught gunboat to join us in this 
business, and had hoped that such an one would be sent to the station, 
as this condition of affairs had been represented to the flag-officer. 

At last our hopes were realized by the arrival of the “ New Lon- 
don,” commanded by Lieutenant Reed, of the regular navy. She was 
just such a steamer as we had desired, and was well calculated for the 
business in hand. Most fortunately, she arrived in the night, and con- 
sequently the rebels had no knowledge or intimation of her arrival, and 
were of course unprepared for the surprise which awaited them. 

Lieutenant Reed came on board our ship as soon as he arrived, and 
after a consultation he was ordered by Captain Smith to proceed with 
his steamer into Mississippi Sound, and to take up a position under 
cover of the island and wait for the developments of daylight. 

We retired that night with an inward consciousness that we should 
get some satisfaction by daylight for the bold effrontery that had been 
displayed for several weeks by those rebel steamers, and I am happy 
to be able to state that our confidence in the success of the undertaking 
had not been misplaced ; for at early daylight on the following morning 
I was awakened by the puffing of a high-pressure steamer close along- 
side of our ship, which, upon getting out of my berth, I discovered 
to be the rebel steamer “ Anna” being towed by the “ New London.” 
We gave her a very cordial reception, and laughed at the neat way in 
which our rebel friends had been taken in. 

This game was now beginning to be decidedly interesting, and the 
officers and crew of the “ New London” were greatly delighted with the 
programme, and were impatient to make another raid. The “ Anna” 
was loaded with turpentine and resin, which were very valuable at this 
time. Her cargo was taken out and landed upon Ship Island, and she 
was appropriated to our own uses as a sort of tender. As the first 
night’s adventure had been crowned with so much success, the “ New 
London” was again sent in on the following night. We did not really 
anticipate as good results from the second night’s raid, for the reason 
that the loss of the “ Anna” would put the rebels on their guard, and 
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as a consequence they would use every endeavor to avoid being again 
caught in the same trap. But they had not used the precaution for 
which we had given them credit, for on the second morning at about 
the same hour the “ New London” again made her appearance, towing 
a much: larger steamer than the “ Anna,” loaded with sugar and mo- 
Jasses,—having some twelve hundred barrels of these articles on board. 
The name of this steamer was the “ Henry Lewis.” 

The cargo of this steamer was disposed of in a similar manner to 
that of the “ Anna,” and she was herself appropriated to similar uses. 
The capture of the “ Henry Lewis” had not been quite so easy as that 
of the “ Anna,” but it had been accompanied by much more excitement 
and pluck. Upon her discovery of the “ New London” she had im- 
mediately changed her course and attempted to escape, in the mean 
time throwing the cargo overboard as rapidly as possible in order to 
lighten her. They had succeeded in throwing over some three hundred 
barrels, and she was being closely and hotly pursued by the “ New 
London,” when she ran suddenly aground, and thus fell an easy prey 
to the gunboat. The two captured steamers were of much use to us, 
as they were of light draught and could approach very close to the 
shore. 

Upon the capture of the “ Henry Lewis” this branch of rebel com- 
merce was indefinitely suspended, as it seemed to occur to the rebels 
that a continuation of the performances of the “ New London” would 
in time have a very damaging effect upon their commerce, besides 
adding largely to the revenues of the Yankees, which they were in no 
degree anxious to assist in doing at that time. The crews, as well as 
several passengers from the two captured steamers, were taken on board 
of our ship, and were all assigned to comfortable quarters. The pas- 
sengers seemed intensely disgusted and indignant at finding themselves 
on board a Yankee ship as prisoners, instead of being safely landed in 
Mobile, for which point they had purchased their tickets, and little 
dreamed upon starting from home that their trip would end in New 
York instead of Mobile. 

On October 19 a steamer was reported by the man at the mast-head, 
coming from the direction of Mobile; and as she was described as being 
of rather unusual appearance, our curiosity was at once aroused as to 
her mission. When within about five miles of us she fired a gun from 
the side opposite the one which was presented to us. This was a chal- 
lenge for an engagement, and as such it was immediately accepted by 
Captain Smith, and the anchor was weighed and the ship cleared for 
action. We had no doubt now but that this gunboat had been sent 
down for the express purpose of annihilating the “ Massachusetts” for 
having so peremptorily taken possession of Ship Island and broken up 
the profitable traffic between the two cities. I must confess that I felt 
some apprehension as to the result of this engagement, as our ship was 
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not constructed with a view to enduring a very severe fight, while we 
became satisfied from a careful view of our enemy that he was ironclad, 
and specially adapted to resist heavy shot and shells. I think the 
general opinion before entering the fight was that the enemy had in 
most respects the decided advantage of us in regard to fighting qualities. 

As we steamed in towards her, the men stood at the guns ready for 
orders ; but it was observed that as we approached her she gradually 
moved off from us, thus at no time allowing us to approach within less 
than a mile and three-quarters ; the object evidently being to draw us 
as far as possible in towards the mainland, and as far as possible from 
Ship Island also. After proceeding as close as our draught of water 
would permit, we opened fire upon her with all the guns that could be 
brought to bear on her at once; and as soon as she returned our fire 
we discovered that she had a battery very much superior to our own 
in point of range and effectiveness, which gave a decidedly interesting 
aspect to the affair, and tended to confirm our previous suspicions on 
that point. 

Our guns were elevated to their extreme limit, and even then the 
majority of our shots fell short of their mark, while the shots from her 
rifle-gun were passing between our topmasts. This condition of affairs 
was anything but encouraging, and left but little doubt in our minds 
as to what the result would be when our enemy should get his range 
on our hull. However, Captain Smith was not a man to retreat upon 
the anticipated consequences of such an engagement, and only deter- 
mined to use all the more exertion to turn the tide of battle or lose his 
ship in the attempt. 

To this end the guns were loaded and fired as rapidly as possible ; 
the din and excitement of battle were at the highest pitch, men were 
rushing here and there executing the orders of the officers, the ship was 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke, and the shells from the enemy’s ship 
were whistling and bursting in the air. 

As yet our ship had not been hit, although several shells had struck 
very close to us, and we knew that we could not much longer escape, 
as the rebel gunboat was fast getting the range of our hull. The ef- 
fect of our own shots could not be always seen, owing to the cloud of 
smoke which hung about us. They had at last got our range, and as 
evidence of this they sent a shell into our starboard side abaft the en- 
gine, and about five feet above the water-line, which cut away eighteen 
planks of the main deck in the wardroom, destroyed the sofas, and 
cut off about twenty sections of the steam-pipe used for heating, carried 
away the greater part of the dining-table, passed through the bulk- 
heads on the opposite side, struck the ship on the port side in the state- 
rooms, where its force having become expended, it dropped and ex- 
ploded, blowing four state-rooms into one. 

One of the heavy fragments of the shell struck a timber, breaking 
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all the outside planking from the main to the spar-deck. The explo- 
sion had set the ship on fire, and the men were called to fire quarters ; 
and although the scene was one of the most intense excitement, every- 
thing was conducted in strict obedience to the discipline of the ship, 
and the fire was extinguished before any serious damage had resulted. 

Our ammunition was nearly exhausted, and matters were beginning 
to assume a decidedly serious aspect, although the firing was kept up 
without intermission, when, to our utter astonishment, the enemy ceased 
firing, and steamed rapidly away towards the port of Pass Christian, on 
the Mississippi coast. There seemed to be no reasonable explanation 
for this turn in the affair, and it could only be accounted for as an act 
of Providence in our behalf, and for which I am sure we felt truly 
grateful. We were left in the dark as to the real cause of our enemy’s 
sudden and unexpected departure until the following day, when we 
were boarded by some fleeing contrabands, who had spent the night in 
escaping to our ship. 

From these contrabands we learned that the name of the rebel gun- 
boat which we had engaged so furiously the day before was the “ Flor- 
ida,” and that she carried a battery of six broadside guns and a rifle 
pivot amidships. The pieces of the shell which had exploded in our 
ship were collected, and it was found to be a 68-pounder. 

They also explained to us the cause of her retreat from battle, which 
we were particularly curious to know, and was as follows. Her rifle- 
gun, which was her main dependence, had been dismounted by a shot 
from our ship, which had done much more service than we had given 
any of them credit for, and thus she was compelled to retreat ; not only 
from this cause, but also as she had six men killed, and was in a leak- 
ing condition. We were highly delighted with this report, which assured 
us of such a complete victory. The most remarkable feature of the 
engagement was the fact that no one was hurt; as it would be impossi- 
ble for a shell to explode in a ship of war under most circumstances 
without some one feeling the effect of it. 

My own position in time of action was in charge of the shell-mag- 
azine, and one which at such a time was not calculated to establish a 
consciousness of perfect safety by any means. A view of my state- 
room after the battle was to the last degree discouraging, and in fact 
it was with much difficulty that I could locate the spot where it had 
formerly been, it having been one of the unfortunate rooms which had 
fallen a prey to the rebel shell. My wardrobe was a mass of charred 
and soaking rags, and my night-shirt, which had been innocently hang- 
ing up at the side of my berth, resembled a demoralized mosquito-net ; 
and as I gazed upon this garment, I congratulated myself upon the fact 
that I was not occupying it at the time of its misfortune. I had the 
pleasure of looking at the shell which had caused so much discomfort 
in the Naval Lyceum at Brooklyn, many years afterwards, and where 
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I presume it still reposes. When the “ Florida” left us, steering for 
Pass Christian, it was the last time we ever had the pleasure of her so- 
ciety, and for my own part, I am free to confess that I was not anxious 
to have her repeat her visit. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE contrabands who came off to our ship, and who brought us the 
intelligence with regard to the “ Florida,” arrived very early in the 
morning, and came ina rather dilapidated skiff. They brought with 
them a number of valuable articles which they had appropriated from 
their master’s personal property, such as clothing, watches, etc.; and 
also, among other things, a violin; so that we were entertained in the 
evenings by the genuine plantation songs and dances upon the deck. 

Several weeks passed after our naval combat with nothing of inter- 
est to break the monotony of inaction. Frequent trips were made to 
the island, but these were for the most part unsatisfactory. Fish could 
be caught over the side of the ship, and this sport was considerably 
indulged in by all hands. We were unmercifully tormented on calm 
nights by the swarms of mosquitoes which came off from the island, 
and which rendered sleep impossible, either below or on deck. Many 
nights we were all compelled to pace the deck nearly all night, brushing 
the mosquitoes away from our faces with our handkerchiefs. We had 
mosquito-nets, but were not able to sleep under them in our state-rooms 
on such nights, owing to the oppressive heat. In despair, we would 
take our blankets up on deck and endeavor to sleep there; but this 
plan had to be also abandoned, as offering no relief to the tortures be- 
low. I have frequently myself sought refuge at the mast-head, where 
I always found relief from the mosquitoes, but which place I was 
obliged to desert upon experiencing the first symptoms of sleepiness, as 
the position was one of extreme danger for a person in such a condition. 

I have often seen the sailors sleeping aloft on such nights, stretched 
out on the bunt of the sail; and they could only be awakened with 
safety by sending a man up to take hold of them, and thus securing 
them from a fall to the deck below, before rousing them up. Captain 
Smith was in the habit upon such nights of putting on his high-top 
boots, and with a handkerchief about his neck and face, and a pair of 
gloves on his hands, deserting his cabin entirely, and sitting in his easy- 
chair on deck, with occasional naps coming to his relief. 

As the other extreme to this condition of things we were occasion- 
ally visited by those fierce and chilling gales called “ Northers,” which 
are so common in the Gulf of Mexico, as well as on the plains of Texas. 
These gales, although very refreshing at their commencement, after a 
protracted season of heat and mosquitoes, would often become quite 
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alarming by the time they reached the full height of their strength, 
and on one or two occasions it was with much difficulty that we could 
maintain our position at our anchorage, with both anchors out and the 
propeller in motion. 

The middle of winter had arrived before we had realized any hope 
of a change in our surroundings and circumstances, when one day the 
lookout aloft reported a steamer in sight, and heading in for the island, 
which he described as being a large side-wheel steamer with the Union 
ensign flying. All hands were soon on deck, and we watched her with 
much interest and curiosity as she approached the island. We could 
soon see that her decks were crowded with people, and it was discovered 
by one of the officers, who had been looking very intently for a long 
time in silence through the spy-glass, that there were ladies on board 
of her. This announcement caused an intense flutter and excitement 
among all hands, and we were disposed after a moment’s reflection to 
look upon the statement as a huge joke on the part of the officer who 
had made it ; but when he resented our expressions of doubt, and made 
the astounding assertion as upon his honor, we could only submit, and 
were only too glad to find that he was speaking the truth. The spy- 
glass was hurriedly passed from one to the other, and round the second 
time, until there was no longer the shadow of a doubt of the truth of 
the announcement. 

To us the sight of a female was as the oasis to the weary traveler 
in a sandy desert, for not one of us had seen such an object in any form 
for eight long months, and had begun to seriously doubt the existence 
of such a sex, except in our memories of the past, when the discovery 
was made which has been mentioned. 

The steamer proved to be the Pacific Mail Company’s new and 
immense steamer “Constitution,” with two thousand troops of Butler’s 
army on board, which were to be landed on Ship Island, and the 
ladies whom we had discovered proved to be the wives of some of the 
officers, who had come out with them. 


(To be continued, ) 
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THE BOSUN’S SONG. 


You may talk of your prima donnas 
Who move vast crowds to tears, 

You may talk of the song of the woodland birds 
And the music of the spheres; 


But I’ve listened to sweeter music 
Than ever you have heard 

From throat of man or woman, 
From angel or from bird. 


Yet the singer was Pipes the bosun, 
And it never before was known, 

Though he hummed a sea-song now and then, 
That his voice had a musical tone. 


We'd been cruising in the West Indies 
For many a weary day, 

With nothing to do but think of home 
And loved ones far away,— 





Of sweethearts, wives, and little ones 
That we might ne’er see more; 


For hurricanes were rife at sea, 
And Yellow Jack on shore. 


We had dropped in at Samana Bay, 
And were waiting quietly there 
For orders from the admiral 
To go we knew not where. 


But we'd laid two weeks at anchor 
Under a broiling sun, 

Listlessly thinking that any change 
Must needs bea better one, 
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When we sighted the flag-ship’s tender, 
Spelled her signals word by word, 

But they only said, what we knew before, 
“‘ We've orders for you on board.” 


The orders came, and the captain 
Glanced over them a while, 

And then his weatherbeaten face 
Grew bright with a joyous smile. 


He called the first lieutenant 
And whispered a word in his ear, 
And then we saw the same glad smile 
On the first luff’s face appear; 


As he told the bosun to man the bars 
And station his minions three, 

But he whispered something else to Pipes 
That made him grin with glee. 


At length the mates were stationed, 
The call rang loud and clear, 
And fore and aft the bosun’s song 

Was echoed with a cheer. 


For little you know—you landsmen, 
Who never are called to roam— 

How sweet were the words the bosun sung: 
‘All hands, up anchor for home!” 


Caspar ScHenck, U.S.N. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In common not only with our own public but with right-thinking 
people the world over, the services rejoice at the encouraging progress 
towards recovery made and making by our stricken President. Indeed, 
it may well be doubted whether in any other quarter as hearty and in- 
telligent sympathy with the distinguished sufferer has been felt as by 
the army and navy. The bulletins, official and unofficial, which have 
kept the public informed of the President’s condition from day to day, 
have reminded many in the services of similar experiences of their own 
when prostrated by wounds during the late war, and the recollections 
thus stirred have enabled them to read between the lines of the an- 
nouncements given to the public, and to realize and sympathize with 
the pain and weary languishing, which no bulletin could adequately 
portray. The personal loyalty, too, which the services feel towards the 
President as their commander-in-chief intensifies both their indignation 
at the murderous assault of which he has been the subject and their 
sympathy with his suffering. Many among them, moreover, having 
themselves recovered from wounds that were deemed mortal when first 
received, or having witnessed what seemed almost miraculous cures of 
desperate hurts in others, have all along confidently cherished a belief 
in the recovery of the President, which, happily, now seems well assured. 
When that devoutly hoped-for consummation shall have been reached, 
no heartier thanksgiving will ascend to the Giver of all good than that 
which will emanate from the soldiers and sailors of the Republic. 


THE pessimistic view taken of the British volunteers by the con- 
tributor of the article on that subject in this number of THe Unrrep 
SERVICE is quite at variance with the impression created by that body 
of Britain’s defenders on the occasion of the recent review at Windsor. 
The sympathy of our esteemed contributor lies evidently with the 
militia rather than with the volunteers, and, while we can appreciate 
the force of much of his criticism of the latter, the democratic spirit 
of our people, modified, though not extinguished, when the military 
character is superadded to that of the citizen, will cause the somewhat 
aristocratic tone of our contributor’s strictures to weaken rather than 
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strengthen his argument in the opinion of American readers. We 
regard his article, however, as having value to readers on this side of 
the Atlantic in that it enables us to realize just how the volunteers of 
England are made up, and the points wherein they are, as an organiza- 
tion, especially weak. The effect of the Windsor review of Saturday, 
July 9, has been, if we may judge of it from the nearly unanimous 
voice of the British press, to materially enhance the public estimation 
of the volunteer force. Over fifty thousand men on that day marched 
past the queen and her attendant dignitaries, and, although military 
critics found, of course, some matter for unfavorable comment, it was 
chiefly in respect of minor details which admit of easy correction. 
The general verdict was that the display did great credit to all engaged 
in its production, and that the congratulatory order of the field-marshal 
commanding-in-chief, which, by the queen’s command, was issued on 
the day following the review, was eminently deserved. 


REFERRING to the very able article by Lieutenant J. W. Miller, U.S.N., 
published in this number, entitled “The Need for a Coast-Defense 
Vessel,” we will state that we have recently been shown some improved 
plans, by Mr. Clark, of deflecting turrets, in which the objections made 
by Lieutenant Miller seem to be entirely overcome. 

The cylindrical monitor turret is a very inefficient deflecting form, 
as it is easily penetrable if the shot strike at near right angles to its 
surface. When the guns are trained on an enemy, if a projectile moving 
parallel to them strikes the turret between the guns, or within a few 
feet on either side of them, the angle of impingement will be so large 
that the armor will be penetrated. In the new forms of turret the 
angles of impingement will be so acute as to make penetration impos- 
sible, and the armor is so compact in form that a great thickness can be 
used with a minimum of weight. 

Deflecting armor will depend for success on presenting a hard 
smooth surface to shot at a very acute angle, of sufficient rigidity to 
turn their ends before they have a chance to bite. If the armor is soft, 
and yields locally before the end of the shot is turned, it will not make 
an efficient deflector. The end of a shot once turned, its penetrating 
power is lost, as it is brought sidewise against the armor. It is not 
denied that it will require considerable resistance even to turn the end 
of a shot moving at a high velocity, but, as a part is less than the whole, 
it will require much less resistance to turn the end than to arrest the 
shot by direct impact. 

The Army and Navy Journal, of June 11, contains an account 
of a trial of machine-guns, in England, against light plates set at an 
angle, by which it is shown that plates which were completely pene- 
trated when struck at right angles to their surface were only slightly 
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indented when struck at an acute angle. Great penetration is only 
obtained by great length of shot, and the longer the shot is the more 
easily its end can be turned, as the deflecting power works at a greater 
leverage. 

In view of the great efficiency now attained by machine-guus, armor 
for war-ships assumes a greater importance, as it is now possible to meet 
an unarmored ship at a distance of two miles or more with a storm of 
percussion shell of one-and-a-half- and two-inch calibre, which probably 
would not leave a man alive, above the water-line, ten minutes after 
the opening of a combat. 


UnTIL we read Sitting Bull’s speech at his council with Major Broth- 
erton, we were unaware that the international character which he has of 
late assumed had other foundation than the fortune of war. But it 
appears that his father before him had acquired a certain duality of 
denizenship, and had, while yet the Bull was in the vealy stage of ado- 
lescence, introduced him to the whites over the border, thus giving him 
color of title to be considered at home both in the dominions of the 
queen and the territories of the Great Father. We cannot but admire 
the prescience of the elder Bull in thus providing, as it were, two strings 
to his scion’s bow, and we can fancy the content which must have pos- 
sessed the mind of the aged savage when, contemplating his own near 
departure to the happy hunting-grounds, he reflected upon the liberal 
provision in the matter of habitat with which his prudent foresight had 
endowed his son. 

Sitting Bull’s speech, besides explaining his internationality, discloses 
also a charming naiveté which dawns upon people still shuddering at 
the memory of the Custer massacre with the freshness of a revelation. 
Ignoring, apparently, the fact of his being, by virtue of surrender, a 
prisoner of war, he amiably states his wishes and intentions, and is not 
unmindful of what is due to his dignity as a chief, even in its now some- 
what shrunken proportions. His demand . for a “ waiter” is certainly 
very moderate, considering the claims he has upon our good will; and 
it is only to be regretted that he failed to indicate the sort of waiter he 
desired. The variegated pattern of our populace fortunately enables 
us to tender him one of almost any color, race, or semblance he may 
fancy. Pending the ascertainment of the great Bull’s more particular 
wishes in this behalf, we would suggest that an able-bodied boy in blue 
with a shooting-iron be detailed to attend his highness’s movements as 
he perambulates amidst the tepees of his recent followers. 

VoL, V.—No. 8. 26 
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Wuen My Sure Comzs In, AND OTHER RHYMES OF CAMP AND HEARTH. 
By Major T. J. Eckerson, U.S.A. Price, $2.00, by mail, prepaid. Address R. I. 
Eckerson, 159 High Street, Boston. 

This work certainly merits the greatest praise. Neatly printed on heavy gilt- 
edged paper, with green and gold binding, it presents a very handsome appearance. 
The poems are certainly far above the average, and the selection is excellent. ‘‘ The 
Old Superintendent,” ‘‘The Veteran of the Mexican War,’ ‘‘Coming over the 
Bar,’’ are very touching and praiseworthy poems, while of the humorous order, 
‘¢ General Taylor after the Battle of Buena Vista” is a bright little gem, typical of 
that bluff, brave old hero. The author, Major Eckerson, of the quartermaster’s de- 
partment of the army, is a veteran of the Mexican war, as well as the war of the 
Rebellion. He entered the army as a boy in the old Florida war, and was com- 
missioned after fourteen years’ service in the ranks. 

MILDRED’s CADET; OR, HEARTS AND BELL-ButtTons. An idyl of West Point. 
By Alice King Hamilton, wife of a United States army officer. One volume, paper 
cover. Price, 75 cents. T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 

This is an original love-story, dealing spiritedly with a summer sojourn at 
West Point. The style is light, the interest is continuous from first to last, the 
plot is full of telling points, and the incidents are both romantic and novel. The 
language is crisp, the descriptions picturesque, and the characters so naturally 
drawn that they seem ready to step down from the pages and take part in actual 
life. Mildred, the heroine, objects to wedding a man a number of years her senior, 
the choice of her wealthy and ambitious parents. She is taken to West Point, and 
there, of course, falls in love with a cadet. This brief inkling of the plot is suffi- 
cient to show the drift of the story, and to indicate what romantic incidents must 
crop out as it progresses. 

BaTTLEes OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1775-1781—Historical and Mili- 
tary Criticism, with Topographical Illustrations. By Colonel Henry B. Carrington, 
U.S. Army. A.S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago, 1881. 

In this work the narrative is always clear and often brilliant, and the truth is 
never sacrificed for the sake of effect. The maps were all drawn under the personal 
supervision of the author, and as he visited the battle-fields and compared the vari- 
ous authorities on the ground, he has succeeded in producing a work which is now 
regarded as authority upon the subject of which it treats. 

WE have received the ‘‘ Report upon Alaska and its People,’’ by Captain George 
W. Bailey, of the U. S. Revenue Marine, giving statistics, etc., and treating of the 
commerce, ocean currents, etc. Government Printing-Office, Washington. Also the 
*¢ Report of the Cruise of the U. 8. Revenue Steamer Corwin in the Arctic Ocean,” 
by Captain C. L. Hooper, U.S.R.M. Government Printing-Office, Washington. 

Messrs. A. W1LLIAMs & Co., Boston, have published the ‘Orderly Book of 
Colonel William Henshaw, of the American Army, April 20-September 26, 1775,” 
including a Memoir by Emory Washburn, and Notes by Charles C. Smith, with 
additions by Harriet E. Henshaw. 

Lessons In SABRE AND SINGLE-sTICK. By J. M. Waite. Weldon & Co., 
London, England. Quite a useful little work, calculated to prove of very great 
service to all who wish to become adepts in the use of sabre, bayonet, and sword 
feats, and how to use a cut-and-thrust sword. It is very cleverly illustrated, and 
the different positions are carefully represented. 

REAR-ADMIRAL PREBLE, U.S.N., contributes a chapter on the Sailors of the 
Revolution to the ‘‘ Memorial History of Boston,” now in course of publication. 











